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National Sugar Growers’ Association. 


OFFICERS FOR 1884. 
President—Norman J. Colman, St. Louis, Mo 
Vice Presidents—Capt. R. Blakely, Minne- 

sota; D. F. Kenner, Louisiana; X. K. Stout, 
Kansas; A. Furnas, Indiana; C. F. Clarkson 
. Iowa; A. J. Decker, Wisconsin; A. G. Wil- 
) WUams, New York; Dr. E. F. Newberry, Ill. 
Secretary—F. K. Gillespie, Edwardsville, 
{lis. Treasurer—J. A. Field, St. Louis, Mo. 





Condition of Cane Crop. 





“4 HoLtt County, Mo. July 25th. 
"No name. I[ planted my Early 
Amber the _ first week in May, 
Se have a good stand, now 9 to 10 


feet high, seed heads coming out all over 
the field. We have a good prospect at 
this writing of a geet cane and corn 
crop in Northwestern Missouri. 
to the RuRAL WORLD. 


SALINE County, Mo. July 22nd. T. 
J.E. I have 18 to 20 acres in cane. 
Planted first May 22nd Early Amber 
(rain stopped planting). On the 24th 
planted Orange, 27th Liberian and Link’s 
Hybrid. Pianted with Keystone Planter. 
July 12th, Amber and Orange stood 
about 45 inches high, Liberian 38 and 
Link’s about 30 without in either case 
raising the blades to their full height, 
all looking well. Planted the rows 
double, that is run the planter between 
each row and marked 36 inches the 
other way. 


OswEGO County, N. Y. July 22nd. 
W.J.B. Ihave six acres of cane look- 
ng fairly. That planted May 13th was 
on the 12th July about 16 inches high. 
Three acres planted May 28th about six 
inches. Besides mine there are about 
five acres being raised in this vicinity, 
and would have been twenty had the 
é seed been good. 


CLoup County, Kas., July 21st.. E. 
M.C. My cane on July 12th may be re- 


Success 


& 


ported as follows: Ten acres Early 
Amber - planted May 10th, is 40 inches 
high, ten acres Early Orange, planted 
May 15th, 30 inches, a good stand 
throughout. Double the amount planted 
this year over last. Success to the 
RuRAL WORLD. 


July 22nd. 

F. M. R. Cane is backward here this 

season. Spring cold and wet, hence had 

to plant over. July 12th, cane 18 inches 

' high. Itis suffering now from drouth. 
Other crops fair. No fruit. 


MorGAN County, On10, July 18th. 
S.W.W. My ground is a sandy loam, 
was well prepared before planting, and 
thoroughly worked afterwards. Planted 
i May 14th in checks 3 1-2x3 1-2, and 
i measured July 18th, 4 to 7 feet, or an 

average of 5 1-2 feet. Saw the first 


ov 
heads to-day. Variety, Early Amber. 


‘ STEPHENSON COUNTY, ILLS., July 21st. 
J.L. On May Ist I planted five acres in 
{_.. Amber Cane on land which had been in 

part heavily manured with cane manure. 

j Ground cold and wet, rained some whilst 
» planting, and only about two-thirds of 
the seed germinated. May 25th plowed 
and harrowed, and planted the following 
day. This planting came up soon, and 
made an extra good stand. On the 12th 
of July, some 2 1-2 acres stood about 15 
inches high, the remainder 6 to 8 inches, 
the latter apparently on the best part of 
the soil, and is quite uuder size to-day. 


) 


{ 


‘), It seems to be sick, but I do not know 
F what the trouble is. I have a plot of 
7 about 3-4 of an acre, stiff clay soil, 
{ planted May 2nd, that stands now 5 feet. 
} We have had good growing weather 
thus far, but no warm nights; expect 
them soon, however, as all the signs 
favor a dry spell. 


LAFAYETTE, IND., E. W. D. July 
12th. Cane not quite so forward as last 
season, due to a three weeks’ drouth in 

*) June, averages from four feet to four 
} inches in height, the former planted May 
y) Sth, latter, July 16th. No cane in this 
vicinity besides our 200 acres. Will com- 
mence grinding about September Ist. 


NEMEHA County, Kas., July 19th. 

A.J. A. My cane is looking well, that 

planted May 15th is four feet high, that 

{ lanted June 5th is two feet. Our roast- 

j ng process is a success, the sirup stand- 

j ing in the sun in glass jars does not fer- 

; ment, and our people hereabouts want 
) none other. 


MORRISTOWN. MINN., July 18th. S. 
H.K. The Early Amber cane promises 
the best crop for years. Its. average 
height July 12th, was 25 inches, and has 
grown nine inches since. I have, of my 
own planting, 55 acres. There is a great 
deal planted in this State, and it all looks 
well. Three weeks ahead of last year. 


EDWARDSVILLE, [LLs., July 19th. C. 
M. Schwarz. The prospect for cane here 
this season is very good. ‘The Early 
Awber planted first week of May, meas- 
__, ured’ on the 12th inst., seven to eight feet, 
~~ and heading out. Early Orange planted 
about same time, is now between 3 and 4 
feet, the latest planted about June Ist, is 
about a foot. I never saw a better stand. 
The weather here has been, so far, very 
favorable for both cane and corn. 


MONROE Co., Wis., July 19th. C. F. 
E. Our cane was planted May 17th, the 
und was in good order, but we had a 
rost on the 29th, and the mercury went 
down to 30°, and it is now only twelve 
inches high. The weather has been 
cold, and if we do not have warmer 
nights our cane will not mature. Some 
of mine is planted between rows of corn, 
Pride of the North on one side, which is 
poor and about twelve inches high, and 
White Dent on the other side, which is 
about four feet high, the cane in the 
middle being from four to twelve inches. 
I have used on some the Super Phos- 
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phate Fertilizer sold by Mr. Mayer of St. | Pelee Island, Lake Erie. 


hay is light. 
weather. 


Jounson Co., TEXAS., July 24th. No 
name. Our corn planted April 1st looks 
well and is from 5to6 feet high. We 
need rain badly, and unless it comes 
soon will do us very little good. Not 
much sorghum planted here. I have 10 
acres, six of Early Orange and four of 
another kind. Am gladto see the sor- 
ghum men talking about their business. 


Biack Hawk Co., IowA., July 20th. 
C. Bozarth & Sons. Our cane on the 12th 
July was the best we have had for four 
years and was in different fields from 
three to six feet high, some of it begin- 
ning to show heads. We will have about 
300 acres to work, all Early Amber. Oats 
a good crop and corn the best in four 
years. Grass is also good and first rate 
weather in which to save it. 


FANNIN County, TEXAS., July 26th. 
T. A. I planted three acres Orange Cane 
May 30th, and the best is now waist high, 
in spite of extreme drouth now prevail- 
ing. The ey | was however excessive- 
ly cool and wet hence our people planted 
only half a crop. 


HAND CounTy, DAKOTA, July 18th. 
R. K. P. Our cane averaged on the 12th 
inst. 30 to 36 inches high and growing 
very fast. More planted than last year, 
nearly all of the Early Amber variety 
with a little white Amber. Our rains, 
have been nearly all of a local character 
this summer and in some sections crops 
have suffered from drouth, especially 
wheat and oats. Showers have, however, 
been more frequent within the past ten 
days. 


ST. PAUL, MInn., July 17th. S.A. T. 
My crop of "Amber cane looks very 
promising, stands waist high, and is.of a 
good color. Planted May 17th in3 
1-2 feet check rows, worked and laid 
aside with horse cultivator. Soil, sandy 
Burr, Oak prairie six years in cultivation. 


SEWARD County, NEB., July 17th, J. 
G. Iplanted eight acres of the Honey 
cane on May 23rdit was 30 inches high 
on the 12th July and looking well. My 
mill did not do well last year, and now 
I have a new one which will I hope do 
better. Have re-built my furnace on the 
Wyman plan, and hope to utilize the 
bagasse. I would like to get rightso as 
to burn straight from the mill. 


DicKINSON County, KaAs., July 17th, 
H. Q. M. Early Amber cane planted 
May 5th, was five feet high on the 12th 
July. RURAL WORLD comes regularly 
and is carefully read, but the sulphur 
war suggests a little war between Root 
and Anderson. Shut them up, and let 
some one give the best way to harvest 
cane and the best way of selling sirup 
whole sale or retail. 


From the Empire State. 


EpITOR RURAL WORLD: Your call 
for information as to growing cane was 
noticed, but as my paper did not arrive 
till after the 12th inst., [could not report 
exactly at that date. Since then I have 
examined my field and find it looking 
well. Itstands now, July 15th, about 
three feet high. _It is of good color and 
is growing nicely. I wonder if Prof. 
Wiley’s isothermal line,lately discovered 
in Europe and stretches over on to this 
continent, has anything to do with the 
present growing crop? I see he places 
New York in the maple’ sugar belt. 
What does he mean by that? Does he 
mean that sirup from cane grown in this 
belt will have the flavor of maple sugar? 
If so, he has made a grand discovery. 
This probably is in accordance with in- 
structions from the great agricultural 
commissioner of Washington, D. C., 
from Witch Hill, Salem, Mass, He 
wishes his chemist to ‘‘experiment as a 
discoverer and not as an advocate.”’ 

So intent has he been to carry out in- 
structions, that he has discovered some- 
thing that does not exist. Long before 
the chemist was called Messrs. Kenney & 
Miller vp in the maple sugar belt in the 
vigorous climate of Minnesota, made si- 
rup and sugar from Amber cane in pay- 
ing quantities. And the Prof. has dis- 
covered that this cannot be done. I leave 
this to our fighting brother. 

But seriously. it has been said that 
‘‘Peace hath her victories no less than 
war.’’ This is one of them. Corn wasa 
product of the warm climates. But civ- 
ilization has carried it near to the frozen 
zone. Cane is rapidly following in its 
train. The power of plants to adapt 
themselves to different climates and soils 
is truly wonderful. The genius of man 
to aid in this adaptation is also wonder- 
ful. Let none be discouraged or elated 
by any isothermal lines, but push on, 
success is sure. The civic wreath of 
fame is already woven for the brows of 
the victors. A. W. WILLIAMS. 

Oneida Co., N. Y.. July 21st. 


Cool nights and dry 








EDITOR RURAL WORLD: Most of the 
cane here was planted the first week in 
June; about thirty acres is in on the 
island, looking well now. Some planted 
late, and on rather hard soil, is small; 
the most is about 2 feet high and a 
healthy green. All isthe Early Amber 
variety, but a little Kansas Red and 
Early Orange. I sold my old mill and 
pan to a neighbor, so we have 3 mills on 
the island, 1 one horse, 1 two horse, and 
mine a four horse mill. I want a new 
pan. 

There is quite a boom in the sorghum 
business in this neighborhood, as a large 
number would have planted this spring 
if they could handily have got seed. The 
heavy rain we had the latter part of May 
made us all a little late in planting: those 
who planted early lost all their seed 
through cold and wet. 

Please tell in the RuraAL WORLD, 
which is best in the long run, galvarized 
iron or charcoal iron, for an evaporator 
of 50 or 75 gallons a day. PELEE. 








Day’s Rejoinder to Field. 

ON THE ROAD, July, 1884—MeEssrs. J. 
A. FreLp & Co.: I accidentally learned 
of your strictures upon me in your 
advertising sheet, while putting in a 
set of sugar machinery with one of 
your subscribers in TIllinois. As 
you have told your tale to an 
audience, which has not heard mine, 
I trust you will not adopt Clement’s il- 
liberal suggestion—give me a blast in 
it and close it to my reply. 

You evade the point in issue, which is 
the correctness of my percentage table, 
and try to becloud it with side issues. In 
fact you virtually surrender upon that 
poiut by saying ‘The misrepresentation 
of cane mills does not come in the per 
cent. of juice so much as it does in Mr. 
Day’s conduct.”’ 

If my figures are correct, what has my 
couduct to do with the subject? I there- 
fore dismiss the card as vindicated, you 
having been unable to show a single 
statement incorrect. 

Just to please you, we now will review 
my ‘conduct.’ Before doing this it 
may be satisfactory to my triend May- 
berry to know that we are putting in a 
No. 3 Cuba for Weber & Scovell, at 
Sterling, as well as four other sets of 
double mills, to be run under their aus- 
pices, receiving, besides, an order for a 
car load of smaller mills, for farmers’ 
auxiliaries. But we are not putting in a 
mill at Ottawa. After the pubiication of 
my note,Mr. Squier wrote me he had de- 
clined to consider the Ottawa matter, for 
want of time, our works being crowded. 
As to 

CLEMENT AND THE 36-INCH STAR, 
I had seen its mate at Ottawa, and noted 
a philosophical defect that would ensure 
a break with the mill over half full. 

Had I desired your injury, I would 
have said nothing, and let your mills 
break. But the world is large enough 
for both of us, and I did desire the suc- 
cess of Dr. Wilhelm and W. P. Clement. 
Not wishing to appear as if meddling in 
your business, both promised not to give 
me away if I pointed out the trouble. So 
far as [ know the Doctor has kept his 
promise. 

I pointed out the defect, and pre- 
scribed a probable remedy. 

Well, both mills broke promptly on 
time, just as I said they would, and for 
the reasons I gave. 

Did I ‘‘misrepresent’’ them then or not? 

I did suggest to Clement that he 
could set up a Madison mill if he got in- 
to trouble, and he did it. If he has car- 
ried two faces, and violated his pledge of 
honor, when I was trying to do him a 
service, it hurts him and not me! And, 
by the way, your article reads as if your 
mill had done all Clement’s work, when 
it did not run over about 3 1-2 tons per 
hour. You don’t tell us what the Madi- 
son did! 

CLEMENT’S PERCENTAGE. 

Clement says he did not make any ex- 
periments to ascertain the per cent. of 
juice his mill expressed, but ‘‘thought he 
got an average of 40 per cent.” He 
neither said ‘* thought ’’ nor mentioned 
‘“per cent,’’ but with the air of a savant 
who had concluded a series of elaborate 
experiments, announced ‘800 pounds of 
juice froma ton of cane; *’ and Professor 
Scovell sitting by, said, ‘‘just 40 per 
cent.” 

If, for ‘‘ stage effect,” he made that 
peculiarly worded and precise announce- 
ment, when he had made no experi- 
ments, what reliance can be placed upon 
any of his statements? How do we 
know he got anything like ‘+ 800 pounds 
of juice?’’ The probabilities are chat he 
did not, as Prof. Scovell, with 1,500 acres 
in the same locality, and a much more 
powerful mill, realized ** less than 37 per 
cent!’ 

CLEMENT AND DEMING. 

You claim that Clement, making 11 1-2 
gallons per ton, did better than Dem- 
ing, who made but 8 1-2 gallons. As 
you had Deming’s address before you, 
why did you not give thefacts? Deming 
says he made but ** 82 1-2 gallons per 
aere on 140 acres,’’ when the year before, 
Prof. Wiley (same mill) *‘ averaged 201 
gallons to the acre, on 54 acres,” 
and adds, ‘‘ This discrepancy is not due 
to the decreased tonnage, but is the direct 
result of early frost,’’ (Sept. 8th) ‘‘ cut- 
ting the leaves, and entirely checking 
the growth of all but 20 acres, planted to 
Early Amber, ‘“** *” thereby reducing 
its saccharine strength.”’ 

Talk about my quoting Clement and 
Deming as *‘the devil quotes scripture!” 

gave all the facts bearing upon 
my point (supposing Clement's quota- 
tion to be afact) while you split a fact 
and use only what suits you! If Deming, 
with that miserable, unripe, frost-bitten 
cane, expressed ‘64 per cent,’’ what 
would he have done with Clement’s rich 
cane? He might have reached Wiley’s 
75 per cent on one variety the year be- 
fore; he certainly would have made 64 
per cent and run Clement’s total of 
46,000 gallons up to 73,000 gallons. 

HAWKINS. 


It does seem as if you loved to give 
me clubs to beat you with. See bow 
plain a tale disposes of Hawkins forever. 
‘You say ‘*‘Day hears that Hawkins, one 
of his former agents, has bought a Star, 
and at once goes to Ottawa,” and (to 
shorten up) tells Hawkins a 24-inch mill 
won’t work up 400 acres of cane; pitches 
into Field; says many dishonorable 
things; calls Hawkins a liar, and Hawk- 
ins proposes to sue Day for slander. 

1 had modified one of Mr. Squier’s 
large jevaporators to conform with my 
new patent and shipped it to Ottawa. 
Going down to see to it, our agerfts Reid 
and Holiday, the only agents [ ever made 
there, told me of the Pomona matters, 
and I said the mill was not large enough, 
and they must increase their mill ca- 
pacity or lose half their cane. I had 
never seen or heard of Hawkins before. 
One of the Pomona Company, Mr. 
Whetstone, in 1879 bought our No. 4 
Pearl,but sold it last season, to join the 


ST. LOUIS, T 


on his own land and Hawkins to 


look after the mill and manage 
the business. Reid and_ Holiday 
being great friends of Whetstone 


were anxious the Company should know 
my opinion, and, to make a long story 
short, Hawkins, who lived in Ottawa, 
was telephoned for, and on his arrival 
came to their store. As soon as we were 
introduced, and before I could say any- 
thing, he began— 

**T wrote to your house abouta mill, 
and couldn’t get any satisfaction. The 
fact is, your house isn’t an honorable 
house. You don’t do business in an 
honorable way! ”’ 

I was astounded and demanded an ex- 
planation. 

‘* Why, Whetstone sent to you for re- 
pairs to his mill, and you sent ’em, but 
didn’t send the bill until after you got a 
testimonial out of him, and then along 
came the bill!” 

I looked the matter up, and found that 
Whetstone had ordered repairs to fit his 
mill for sale. ‘They arrived a few weeks 
before, and the bill had just come. On 
turning to the excellent testimonial of 
J. H. Whetstone, Pomona, Kan., I found 
it dated February Ist, 1880, more than 
three and a half years before! 

This stumped Hawkins, and not having 
the sense to acknowledge his mistake, he 
spluttered and raved. It is the man 
caught in a lie who gets mad. I sent 
him a note elucidating the matter, and 
he replied to me at Lawrence, and in his 
letter, which I preserve as a curiosity, he 
justitied himself saying :— 

“It is our privilege to lie when we 
think it to our advantage.”’ 

My reply ** summed him up!”’ 

But the worst feature in the case, Mr. 
Field, is, that I sat down and wrote you 
all about this matter at the time, quoting 
Hawkins’ business motto to you, and en- 
closing my reply to him. With a knowl- 
edge of the facts then, how could you 
impose upon your readers, and seek my 
injury, by introducing him as a credible 
witness? 

I will waste no more time on Hawkins, 
and hereafter, when your readers see a 
statement from him, they have but to re- 
member his motto: ‘It is our privilege 
to lie when we think it to our advantage!” 

330 ACRES, AND A 24 INCH MILL. 

Yes, you can put through 330 acres ora 
thousand for that matter. Open the 
rolls and speed the millBut that is not 
pressing cane. Far ee iv press well 
what you can and feed file rest to stock. 
An old operator with an $85,000 estab- 
lishment says; ‘‘At 60 per cent. of juice 
the last 20 contains more sugar than the 


Jirst 40. 


FINALLY, 
If I have the best ml i itnot my duty 
to the public and manufacturer for me to 
show up its points? Ad if I pyove it 
the most effective have youa right to 
complain? IfI have ap electric light of 
2,000 candle power shale you with a tal- 
low dip accuse me of -*misrepresenta- 
tion”’ if I show my light to the world and 
say, ‘It is 2,000 candlejpower?”’ 

Your complaints arefas reasonable as 
would be those of thé proprietor of a 
fat-girl, horned-toad ‘show railing at 
Barnum’s grand aggregation posters. _ 

Now, Iam disposed to be magnani- 
mous. If you want good mills, [ will 
sell them to you at agent’s best dis- 
counts for cash. In that way your cus- 
tomers will be sure of the best going. 

». M. Day, Jr. 


What New England is Doing. 

EpiTtoR RURAL RLD: It may 
be of interest to your readers 
who are interested in the sorghum indus- 
try to know what is going on down here 
on the soil and among fhe stones, where 
the footsteps of the Pilgrims first trod, 
and from which their #turdy successors 
have overrun a confinent and made 
your vast western prai blossom with 
the beauties of an 4, 
richer than all the origntal splendors of 
the fabulous ages, of afabulous history, 
and I will state for their benefit that the 
New England states ha@ye taken hold of 
this important question in the thorough 
systematic manner that characterizes 
them in alfthe business enterprises in 
which it is thought best to engage ; for 
several years experiments by numerous 
intelligent gentleman have been made in 
private, many of whom are leading spir- 
its inthe New England Agricultural 
Society, and so favorable have these pro- 
ven that it was oa the result justi- 
fied a more practical attempt on a scale 
of greater magnitude: To this end the 
New England Agricultural Society com- 
bined with the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanic association fa together are 













growing the sorghum gnd putting in the 
most improved machinery that the me- 
chanical skill of the c@fmtry affords, the 
Agricultural Society fe prizes for 
the best cane grown; 
Association now offe 
medal to the competi 
putting in the best 
——s the juice ang Ms 
through its various pr@Gesses 
quired condensed degm 
cial product. I noti# 
numerous advertisem 
turers, each of whic 
best machinery. Georg 
myself are doing theg 
are going to put in oug 
all others, and we hoypis 
of your enterprising ¢ 
sible. We shall haves 
of our new process, # 
steamer, press, defec# 
ator and cooler. Judg 
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ectfully, 
. BOOMER. 
Mr. Andrew Adamson, Sabetha, 
Kan., writes, July 17: I have a good 
field of cane three mil uth of Sabetha, 
that is four feet high to-day. I will 
have my Roaster up ready, for work by 
the time it is ripe. My girup will stand 
the closest test, as it is a@ pure as honey 
now—I can’t stir it togyy it ferment. 























learn them. 


















Pomona Company, he qaisingthe cane 





I have put it in glass he sun the hot- 
test days we have hagwand yet it is firm. 


HURSDAY, JULY 31, 1884. 


Chronicles. 


BY AGRICOLA, THE SCRIBE, WRITTEN IN 
THE DAYS OF THE MICHI-GANDER 
DANIEL, WILLIAM THE HOOSIER, AND 
THE FIEND, A. A. D. 


In the last year of the reign of’ Arthur 
(not) of the “Table Round,” when 
the memory of Merlin *‘The greaten- 
chanter of the times’? was cold in the 
hearts of the people, when the en- 
naae steps of Viviean and the am- 
ours of Laucelot and Guineveve, lived only 
in song, there lived in the state of the 
Peninsulas, even in the country of the 
Michi-Ganders, one Daniel who was of 
the tribe of Sorghum. Now Daniel was 
awise man and an Alchemist. He un- 
derstood many of the secrets of nature, 
and manufactured a very subtile fluid 
the nature of which was to bleach. So it 
came to pass when the people of the tribe 
of Sorghum understood the properties of 
this tluid, how it could be used to in- 
crease the value of the products of their 
factories and to magnify exceedingly 
their incomes, their hearts were moved 
towards Daniel, and they communed 
one with another saying ‘Let us obtain 
from Daniel the means to make this 
wonderful fluid.’’ So the faces of all the 
tribe were turned towards Daniel. But 
it came to pass as he proceeded to make 
merchandise of his instruments, lo! there 
appeared evenin theland of the Hoosiers 
another Alchemist, by the name of 
William. 

Now, William was also of the tribe 
of Sorghum. He was a priest serving in 
the temple of his people, coming in and 
going out before all the congregation. 
So William lifted up his voice and taught 
the people saying ‘*This fluid of Daniel’s 
is a very simple thing and easy to make. 
All you need is an old jug and a sand 
bath.’’ Now, when Daniel understood 
what William had been doing, he was 
mightily moved and his wrath was 
great. So he wrote letters to the chief men 
of the tribe saying ‘‘this impious Hoosier 
is deceiving the people.’’ But, William 
was valiant and contended with spirit. 
So he too wrote letters to the chief men 
of the tribe till their correspondence was 
magnified exceedingly. Behold! are not 
these letters spread out on the records of 
the RurRAL WORLD? Now, as_ these 
mighty champions contended with valor 
and the people were eins od sae 

I was.in. 2 was in} 
the land of the et is the 
vision which I saw, which is 
THE VISION OF AGRICOLA, THE HITTITE. 
I looked, and behold! there came forth 
from the land of the setting sun a /Jiend. 
The form of the fiend was something like 
the form of a man. His legs were ex- 
ceedingly short and slender, so that they 
were bent as a bow that is drawn to shoot 
an arrow, by reason of the great weight 
Rey had to support. Although there is 
no fermented liquor made in the land 
from which the fiend came, yet was his 
belly enormously distended by reason of 
the vast amount of sweet things be had 
lapped up. It was bound round about by 
three score iron hoops, and the hoops 
were double riveted that they might not 
ive way to the fermentation within. 
elow it was round and plump as the 
udder of a kine that needs milking. 

The head of the fiend was large and 
round, and in the middle of the forehead 
shone an eye as it had been a shoe but- 
ton. 

Now, when the fiend came forth it 
made straight for them that strove, even 
for Daniel the Michi-gander, and for 
William the Hoosier, and as it ap- 
proached them he put forth his tongue, 
and as it put forth its tongue its head 
shrank away as a rubber bag that is 
emptied of its contents. Then I looked, 
aud could see that as the head shrank, 
the little eye in its forehead grew and in- 
creased in size wonderfully, so that it 
was larger than all the rest of the head. 
Now, this eye looked not out upon the 
world, as do other eyes, but inwardly, 
upon the fiend, and it shone and gloried 
exceedingly at the doings of the tongue. 
The length of the tongue was three 
cubits and a span, and the breadth there- 
of was a span, spans and half a span. 
The end of the tongue was like unto the 
plume of a fowl sharpened to a pointand 
cleft in twain. A very sable fluid was 
shed from the point, yet was there no 
venow init. The point of the tongue 
did indeed pierce the victim with the 
most intense anguish, yet would the 
wound quickly heal, and the victim 
would improve ya robing. 

Now as the fiend w near to the 
place of conflict, it. came to pass that 
those that did even Daniel the 
Michi-Gander and 1 m the Hoosier 
slunk away and hid themselves behind 
a bullrush. Then, as I gazed upon the 
vel? of the fiend and saw the tongue go 
fi as the tongue of the t ant-eater 
and beheld the eye’as a full moon, the 
spirit lift me. AGRICOLA. 


R RuRAL WORLD: Since the 
‘in your issue of July 10th of the 
Maigneu’s Patent Rapid Filter, 1 have 
had numerous letters of inquiry from 
readers interested in the sorghum 
dustry. I will briefly state that this 
filter is the same used for cider, and that 
it is equally efficient in filtering the juice 
of sorghum or any other cane as it is 
‘cider. I am asked for reference of those 
who are using them, and will state, in 
your city your two leading firms. Green 
& Clark, Joseph Werner & Co., each 
have them, while many others have 
them in other parts, among which Wm. 
Byers of Kansas City is of the number. 
But, as I am fully aware of the skepti- 
-cism that usually attaches to new inven- 
tions, I shall endeavor to show this filter 
at your coming fall fair, providing an 
opportunity can be had of putting it toa 
practical test, in which . case I will show 
both the sorghum and cider filter in 
‘operation. They will be on exhibition 
at the Charitable Mechanic Fair to be 
held here in Boston this fall, beginning 
Sept. 10th. 
nthe meantime, [ can assure any 
who are interested, that the filter is 














that is claimed for it, and I can add to 

the claim that its a boon to every sor- 

ghum or cider manufacturer who will 

adopt it. O. F. BoOMER. 
47 Brookline Av., Boston, Mass. 





The Chronicles of the Scribe Agricola 
in the days of Daniel the Michi-Gander, 
William the Hoosier and of the Sorghum 
Lapping Fiend, the Kansan, are com- 
menced in this issue. Book the IInd has 
not yet reached us, but will in due time. 


I would simply say to Messrs, Day and 
Root, desist, desist. I will come into the 
field another season with a process of 
extracting juice that will knock both 
their machines into a cocked hat. 

Very respectfully, 
O. F. BOOMER. 





Boston, Mass. 
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Paint for Protecting Roofs. 


There are frequent inquiries about 
the use of coal tar paints for roofs, and 
all over the West, parties are patrolling 
the villages with their stink-pots of coal 
tar, and swabbing every roof they can 
gain access to. I have had twenty years’ 
experience in the use of coal tar mixed 
with ground slate, iron-ore, mineral 
paints, and the so-called asbestos—all 
about alike—and I know what I am talk- 
ing about. ‘They are unfit to use on 
wood or tin. They will cause wood 
shingles to crack and curl, and tin to 
corrode. A gentleman of utmost re- 
liability has just told me that two new 
shingle roofs were last fall covered with 
a preparation of coal tar, petroleum and 
ground slate, and they are ruined—the 
shingles have curled up, and the owners 
are preparing to new-roof the build- 
ings. 

To make a desirable cheap roof-paint, 
take 4 lbs. yellow ochre, 1 lb. venetian 
red, and add a little white lead and a 
very little lamp black—the last two in- 
gredients to improve the color simply— 
and mix with raw linseed oil. The 
lamp black should first be mixed or 

ound in a little oil so as to mix smooth- 
'y with the rest. ‘his will make ‘a dur- 
able paint, costing less than seventy cent, 
a gallon at the present price of oil, a 
can also be put on with a good wisite- 
wash brush, or a wide, flat brush costing 
about 75 or 85 cents. 

However valuable coal tar may be for 
some uses, it-is not fit to be used on 
shingles, or wood exposed to the sun 
and weather.—Chas. Betts, in Country 
Gentleman. 

St. Joseph County, Mich. 











Water Filter. 


Rural New Yorker suggests this cheap 
arrangement for securing a good supply 
of pure water: , 
Secure a first-class barrel or tub, an 
in one side, four inches from the bottom, 
bore a hole and fit a wooden faucet into 
it water-tight, letting the end project 
two or three inches inside. Fill this 
vessel a couple of inches with small 
stones or very coarse gravel; get a six- 
gallon stone crock and drill in one side, 
close to the top, a hole that shall be 
large enough to receive the end of the 
faucet, which projectsinto the tub; drill, 
also, another hole in the bottom, three- 
fourths of an inch in diameter; into this 
fit a cork having a hole through it, into 
which is fitted a piece of lead pipe reach- 
inginto the crock. Put the crock into 
the barrel, bottom up, Lge we the hole 
in its side over the end of faucet, and 
fill up under and around it with coarse 
gravel until it is firmly fixed in the tub, 
and the gravel comes two inches above 
the inverted top. Now fill about the 
crock and several inches above, with 
hard-wood charcoal broken quite fine, 
say from the size of quails’ eggs down, 
paberng | itas putin and pounding down 
quite firmly with the end of a stick. The 
lead tube coming from the cork should 
pass on one side to the top and a little 
own on the outside of the vessel. On 
the charcoal in the latter, put a couple 
of inches of fine washed sand, and on 
this coarse gravel to within two inches 
of the top of barrel. The water should 
be put on top of the gravel; the filtered 
water can be drawn from the faucet. «If 
well made, this will prove as good a fil- 
ter as any that can be bought for’$15. 


Agricultural Notes, 


—Farmers who have materials anda 
few good edge-tools can often save 
money and much time by repairing their 
own common implements. A supply of 

ectly dry, hard wood should be kept 
stored on every farm for such purposes. 
Then with a drawing-bench or a work- 
bench, fitted with: vise and claw, draw- 
ing-knife, chisels, augers and_ bits, 
planes, saw and hatchet, hardly a week 
would pass but they would 
come in use to some advantage. 
Handles of tools, wagon tongues, etc., 
can be bought ready-made, but they will 
need fitting afterwards. 


.—Let me say about clover pastures, 
never turn in when it is wet. Always 
give a full feed of corn or other dry food 
mmediately before turning in. When 
once in, let them remain there only for a 
short time, as for milking, when they 
should be immediately returned, and 
salt every day. Ifthese precautions are 
taken the danger of bloat will be very 
small. _ If bloat occurs, give salt freely, 
a handful at a time, or a solution of 
chloride of lime. Chlorine having a 
powerful attraction for hydrogen, will 
‘soon reduce the distension by converting 
the gas into-a fluid. In urgent cases, use 
the trocar. One should pe kept by all| 
who pasture on clover. The idea is 
that the animal should not be allowed to 












value of $110,678,783 were shipped in- 


—Major Powell, the director of the 
Etbnologiecal Bureau, has authorized a —- 
thorough exploration and survey of the 
prehistoric mounds of Ohio, without ex- 
pense to the archzologists of the State, 
only asking their co-operation and the 
aid of land-owners in the way of per- 
mission to make thorough explorations. 
All artieles found in the explorations 
will be deposited in the museum of the 
Smithsonian Institute, becomiag the 
property of the United States, and ae- 
cessible without expense to all students 
of American ethnology. Facsimile easts 
of all specially interesting finds will be 
deposited in some central museum in the ¥ 
State of Obio. "{ 
—In the United States is consumed 
about 150,000,000 pounds of starch per 
annum. During the year ending July I, 
1883, there was exported from the 
United States 7,033,715 pounds of 
starch. The baw portion of this starch 
is made from Indian corn, though wheat 
and potatoes are used in limited quanti- 
ties. Indiana takes the lead in this in- 
dustry, producing nearly or quite one- 
third of the total amount of starch made 
from corn. ‘There are twenty-four fac- 
tories in this country engaged in the pro- 
duction of starch from corn. Indiana 
claims eight of these factories. The to- 
talamount of starch from corn made by 
these mills has recently been estimated 
at 200,000,000 pounds per year. 
Why do not farmers experiment more 
largely with spring wheat? The winter 
wheat usually planted is liable to so 
many casualities and drawbacks—the 
Hessian fly, blight, rust, &c.—that it 
might be well worth while to venture a 
few lots of spring wheat next year, as 
they would certainly escape the fly in the 
fall, freezes of a wet spring, and other 
destructive visitations to which the 
Triticum hibernum, or winter wheat, is 
liable. Old Ohio farmers have told us 
that fair crops of summer or spring 
wheat were raised in this State, in early 
times, and there seems no good reason 
why the same thing tnight not be re- 
peated. It is a well known fact that the 
large millers of the Northwest greatly 
prefer spring to winter wheat as the 
basis of their best roller-made flour. 
—Texas has made wonderful strides in 
prosperity during the past three years. 
The nlatign of 1,591,005 3 Sst 
0 2,250,000 in 1884; there “wer 
07,501 acres of land occupied la-% 
r, or 12,520,707 more than in 1880 
the property valuation in the same time 
increased from $31! ,470,736 to $503,009,— 
000;.in 1882 cereals of an aggregate 
value of $65,000,060. were produced and 
consumed at home, while products of the 





cluding 1,573,310 bales of cotton, 22,780,- 
230 pounds of wool, and 13,312,746 hides. 
After ali, the value of live stock 
towers above all other elements of 
her. wealth, the value in ~ 1883 
reaching 181,322,480, comprehendin 
5,500, head of cattle, 1,24 
horses and mules, 7,000,000 
1,623,970 hogs and 500,000 goats, 

TANNING SMALL HIDEs.—A corre- 
spondent desires to know how to tana 
hide with the hair on. The following 
is an old and reliable recipe for tanning 
a sheep’s pelt with the wool on—perhaps 
it will answer the purpose, he wishes to 
accomplish ; at any rate, it is the best we 
can do for him. Wash the pelt (hide) 
in warm water and remove all fleshy 
matter from the inner surface; then 
clean the wool (hair) with soft soap and 
wash clean. When the pelt (hide) is 
perfectly free from all fatty and o 
matter, apply the following mixture 
the flesh side: Common salt and groug 
alum 1-4 each, and 1-2 oz. borax; di 
solve in 1 quart hot water. and whe 
sufficiently cool to bear the hand, add 
rye meal to make it like thick paste, and 
spread the mixture on the flesh side. 
Fold lengthwise, and let it remain two 
weeks in an airy and — Place; then > 
remove the paste, wash and dry. When ~ 
nearly dry scrape the flesh side thor- 
oughly. The more working the softer 
the pelt or skin.—Prairie Farmer. 


—A writer in a Michigan local paper 
believes in breeding up wheat. A 
systematic plan of im wheat, 
by weeding out all the poor stools and 
boy phe a Racer voy thus iso- 
ating the chosen si pest 
and promising. It is the greatest blun- 
der possible to pass our wheat a 
fanning mill, and select oaly the largest 
grains. How quickly we.would depre- 
cate this practice in selecting seed corn. 
The largest, nicest, plumpest kernels 
uniformly grow upon the shortest, r- 
est-filled-ears. Thisis no stock to 
from; the money lies in thel 
filled heads upon prolific stoo!s, and thes 
have only medium-sized kernels, and 

we cannot afford to reject, but 

really do reject them in saving only the | 
argest-kernels for seed. As well breed 
Jersey cows with size only in view, for-_ 
getting the milk pail and butter firkin. ~ 

nough attention is not given to the 
amount of available plant food within 
easy reach of the growing wheat plants. 


, 





It isnot enough that the soil be pretty” 
good ; it must be excellent mee a © 
ig crop. The young wheat plant must ~~ 


have a full supply of soluble food within. 
easy reach of its roots, before it exhausts 
the amount of food within the body of 
the seed; this is secured by a liberal 
dressing of well rotted manure worked 
into the surface soil. Wheat gets its ten- 
dency to tiller broadly, from pare e; 
but t a vendanet. 9 ee most 

must stimula and supported . 
available fertility in the soil; ee beable 
per acre are dependent upon breadth of 
stool and length of ear. We see, 

the pene bee! ge Jape bana b 
usage, and : tt as' of 
fact that the area ield of wheat per 








acre is gradually less. 
If your horses have sore shoulders, 
scratches, cuts or sores of any king 





get hungry enough to gorge itself, 


~ 
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Healing Powder. 


ee 


July 31, 1884. 































































































































Officers of the Missouri Woo! Growers’ 
Association. 

President—H. V. Pugsley, Plattsburg, Mo. 
VWice-President—G. H. Wallace, Howard 
®ounty, Mo. 

Treasurer—N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo. 
Secretary—L. L. Seiler, Osborn, Mo. 


OFFICERS OF THE MISSOURI MERINO SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

President, Samuel Jewett, 
Secretary and Treasurer, H. V. Pugsley, 
Plattsburg; Directors, Harry McCullough, 
Fayette ; Philo D. Jewett, Independence, and 
L. L. Seiler, Osborne; Committee on Pedi- 
grees, J. V. McCully, Sam Jewett and Harry 
McOullough. 


Merino Mutton. 


EpiTtor Rurat WORLD: I, for one, 
bject to the slaughter that your Eng- 
lish friend has made on the Merino 
sheep in the RuRAL for mutton. This 
gentleman forgets that thirty years ago 


better 1elish for different dishes than he 
has at this late day. (No pies so palat- 
able as those mother made forty years 
ago;) now I see no way of getting you 
and your English friend entirely cured of 
this prejudice that Merino sheep, when 
properly fattened and dressed, do not 
roduce first-class mutton, only by send- 
ng you a saddle of the same once a week 
for a while, a thing I must certainly do 
as soon as the weather gets cool enough 
to insure transportation. 

G. B. BOTHWELL. 
Breckenridge, Mo. 


All right, brother Bothwell, that 
Englishman is even yet open to convic- 
tion, and so are we, too; and ifa saddle 
of mutton comes along from week to 
week, by and by we'll try and convert 
nim. It will be mighty hard work, how- 
ever. 





Philadelphia Wool Market. 


The heavy failures in mercantile circles 
are creating uneasiness and causing a 
close scrutiny of credits; this, combined 


of goods at auction, has had an unfavor- 
able effect on the wool market, and prices 
are somewhat lower taan quoted by us 
on July 2d. With easier money and a 
return of confidence, there would natur- 
ally follow an improvement in the de- 
mand, but it is questionable if this would 
induce a rise in values, as prices are not 
only near the importing point for wool 
and goods, but manufacturers still com- 
plain that there is no profit in running 
their mills, so a rise in the raw material, 
unless accompanied by a corresponding 
advance for goods, would likely be fol- 


thus a reduction 
cause a prompt re-action. However, 
recovery from to-day’s depression, but it 
is hardly likely to come in the shape of a 
boom; it will rather follow a legitimate 
demand for our large crops from foreign 
nations, a settlement of political issues, 
and a healthier state of the money mar- 
ket. 

We think present prices low enough to 
preclude any further decline, and manu- 


ion, but at the same time are cautious 
about purchasing in excess of present 
wants because their goods are slow sale, 
and they hesitate to increase their lia- 
bilities in the present tight money mar- 
= i Ae 

Colorado City (Texas) Letter? 


Since my iast letter was written, 
section has had some good rains. The 
gfass is luxuriant. I don’t think I ever 
saw better anywhere. Sheep and.cattle 
are getting in the best of order. 

Still the mutton market has gone to 
pieces, for which there is abundant 
cause. Of late I have seen some shipped 
from here in a condition I would have 
been ashamed to exhibit them on the 
ranch. They were very thin, scabby, 
and many of them only yearlings. In 
Chicago they are reported as having sold 





. work to get them off at these fig- 
u The railroads made all the profits 
on this venture. The owner could not 
have lost less than 60 to 70 cents per 
head. 
experience of others, nor listen to those 
informed as to the demands of the mar- 
kets, he deserves to be taught a lesson. 
Inferior animals are always at a discount, 
and especially so in the great markets of 
the East. 


es. The Wool Grower as well as 
ery Other paper posted on this sub- 
t, has spoken against the plan alluded 
. Advice is generally a cheap com- 
hodity, butin this case it would have 
baid the shipper: A sheepman had 
better not give all his time and reading 
to the study of the tariff on wool. There 
are other matters equally as important. 

Information in regard to the supply 
and demand for mutton is worth know- 
ing. How and when to send them to 
market. Then they should pay attention 
to state affairs. . At the present time sev- 
eral issues are under discussion of pecu- 
liar significance to sheep husbandry in 
Texas. Our sheepmen know the effects 
ofa herd law. How it works to their 
detriment and discriminates against 
them asa class. They understand the 
workings of the lease system, the with- 
drawal of the watered lands trom sale 
and are familiar with the autocratic rul- 
ings of the land board. These are 


some of the _ state laws that 
have done more to depreciate 
the value of sheep’ than _ the 
reduction of the tariff on wool. So let 


them study these questions carefully, 
and vote for a state policy opposed to the 
measures mentioned. Every wool grow- 
er in Texas has a personal interest at 
stake in whatever pertains to the devel- 
opment and success of sheep husbandry. 
Let each of them remember this fact 
and govern themselves accordingly. The 
wool market does not show any percep- 
tible improvement. In Colorado re- 
ceipts continue to be large. Sheepmen 
say there is much yet on the ranches. 


A Remedy for Scab on Sheep. 


The scab, says a correspondent of the 
‘Texas Stockman, is one of the most vex- 
atious obstacles to successful wool grow- 
ing. Now, I believe the only way to get 
rid of this pest is to apply the heroic 
Australian remedy. I should say, pass a 
law appointing a State scab inspector, 
and pay hima good salary. Let county 
inspectors be appointed, with power to 
appoint deputies, and have all the sheep 
inspected four times a year. Make dip- 
ping obligatory, and if a flock is found 
by on three consecutive inspections, 
let them be confiscated and destroyed, 
and let the State pay the one-half the 
value of said flock. Let no 
sheep be moved from one range to an- 
other, or out of the country or State, 
without being thoroughly inspected, and 


Independence ; | 
Vice President, R. T McCully, Lees Summit; | 


when he left England he had a much | 


with the stringency in money and sales} 


lowed by a stoppage of many mills, and | 
in the demand would | 


there are not wanting hopeful signs of a} 


facturers themselves express this opin- | 








per hundred pounds, and took} 


When a man will not profit by the | 


At 15 cents per pound for wool it will} 
pay, better to keep thin muttons at home | 
ang hold over for late fall or early spring | 


| prouounced free from scab. Make it a| 
jailable offense for a sheep owner to re- | 

fuse to comply with the inspector's or- 
|ders,and ditto for the inspector to do 
| more or less than his duty. 


Two Clever Collies. 


—If you should visit Central Park some 
fine morning, you might see young Shep, 
| the collie that is being trained to take the 
| place of old Shep, the eighteen-year-old 
veteran, at his lessons. He is never 
whipped, not even when he does wrong | 
}or makes mistakes, because that breaks | 
the spirit of a collie, as, indeed, of any 
other kind of dog, and a shepherd dog 
must of all things be brave. When he 
doesn’t carry out an order correctly, or 
|in such a way that the sheep can under- 
|stand him, old Shep is sent with the 
| same order, and Shep Junior is made to 
| keep still and watch him until it is exe- 
|euted. His first lesson is simply to 
| guard a hat or a coat or stick thrown 
}upen the grass by the shepherd, and he 
is left out with it sometimes until late in 
the evening, to show him the importance 
of fidelity, the very first essential in a 
| shepherd dog. Next he is taught to 
|gather the sheep, to take them to the 
|right, then to the left. After this he is 
sent on the trail of a lost sheep, with in- 
structions to bring it back slowly. The 
most important lesson, and one young 
Shep has not yet learned, is that of going 
among the flock and finding out if any of 
them are missing. This, as may be im- 
agined, is by no means an easy task with 
a flock of eighty-two ewes and sixty-nine 
lambs. But old Shep can do it, for he 
knows every member of the flock, though 
to the ordinary observer they all look 
almost exactly alike. Indeed, old Shep 
can, if his master, the shepherd, is not 
mistaken, perform a feat more wonderful 
than this. ‘The shepherd says that Shep, 
| when uncertain whether some of the flock 
| have not strayed up the bridle-path on 
|their way home, while he was busy in 
|keeping troublesome boys away, will 
| take his stand at the gate of the fold and 
| touch each sheep with his fore-paw as it 
|passesin. At such times he has the air 
|of a farmer counting his cattle as they 
/ecome home at night, and he wears an 
| expression as if his mind were oceupied 
|with an intricate sum in addition. 
| Whether Fe is really counting the sheep 
| or not can not be said positively; but he 
has been known, after noting each sheep 
as it passed, to rush off up the bridle- 
path and return with a straggler. This 
does much to prove that the shepherd’s 
assertion that old Shep can count the} 
sheep is possibly not far from the truth. 
—From ** Old Shep and the Central Park 
Sheep,”? by Franklin H. North, in St. 
Nicholas for August. 


| 
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American Merinos and Wrinkles. 


—‘*When the first prizes for Merino 
sheep were awarded to American Meri- 
nos at the International Exposition at 
Hamburg, about twenty years ago, says 
the San Franciseo Chronicle, all Europe 
| was astonished. ‘The Yankee sheep took 
| the prize over the best flocks of Europe, 
| and they could not understand it. After 
the first surprise was over the European 
sheep growers, at the close of the exhi- 
bition, did the best possible thing—they 
purchased the American Merinos, or 
Vermont Merinos, as they were gener- 
ally called for the improvement of their 
own flocks, at what was then an unusual 
price. - * * x - . 
| ‘The superiority of the American over 
| the best European families of Merinos is 
|shown in the first place in its greater 
| size and weight; while the rams of the 
| most noted of the Spanish flocks range 
from 60 to 100 pounds—the last rarely 
reached—the American rams run to 120 
pounds, and upward to 180 pounds. 
These large weights are accompanied by 
horter neck and legs, an increased 

idth of loin, and, what is more impor- 
tant a great increase in the weight of the 
| fleece. Some flocks have averaged ten 
| pounds of washed wool, and individual 

rams have greatly exceeded this weight. 
The American Merino is marked by strong 
| folds and wrinkles, and some flocks have 
| been bred with a viewto these. * * * 
| ‘The American Merinos have been 
| found to-be superior to any of the Euro- 
| pean Merinos for improving the flocks of 
Australia. A few months ago an’ Aus- 
tralian flockmaster who called upon us 
said that the whole object of his visit to 
this country was the purchase of Ameri- 
can Merino rams. He attributed the 
great improvement which has lately been 
| manifested in Australian sheep to the in- 





} troduction of American Merinos. We 
| notice that English agricultural 


writers speak of the improvement in 
Australian sheep by the introduction 
| of Merino rams, but they fail to state 
that it is due to the American rams.”’ 





A Portable Sheep Shed. 


—The Farm Journal thus describes a 
| portable sheep shed: It consists of six 
| pieces, and may be taken apart and set 
| up with only a few minutes work. The 
| Sides are nailed together with three studs 
and the cover is in two sections, and 
made of matched pine, with a top-board 
| over the crack where the sections go to- 
| gether. A scantling goes across the front 
|} to support the roof. This scantling is 
|notched at the ends to hold up at the 
| top, the bottom being held in place by a 
peg driven into the ground. The roof is 
kept in place by hooks and staples and 
so is the back side. The hooks are fast- 

ened to the posts, and the staples are in 

the roof. The rear ends of tiie sides are 

kept in place by the same means. The 

roof projects over in front for two feet. 
The sides may be the length of a board; 

the tront is five feet high and the rear 
four feet. There is a great deal of com- 
fort in such a shed for the sheep, as well" 
as asavinginthe manure. It is a safe 
retreat tu escape the attacks of the gad- 
fly, which is such a pest to sheep during 
the summer months, and which they try 
to avoid by huddling together with their 
noses to the ground. 


I was surprised to see a lady corres- 
pondent recently espouse the cause of 
the pusillanimous dog, and am persuaded 
to believe that she does so without ma- 
ture serious consideration since she tells 
us of no real good purpose to which his 
dogship may be employed. And to an- 
ticipate any attemptsin this line, I will 
take the position that the usefulness 
which the dog is given so much credit 
for is chietly imagination. First, if a dog 
is inclined to faithfully guardhis mas- 
ter’s property, he is cross enough to be 
dangerous to friend as well as foe. I 
haye known men to keep a watch dog 
whohad no property to watch, anda 
near neighbor had $20 stolen while he 
kept a brave animal] which I saw attack a 
| little child in the day time. 

A chained bull-dog is never much in 
the way of a burglar who means busi- 
ness. Dogs are sometimes useful, I ad- 
mit in driving stock, but it requires more 
time and trouble to train and manage the 
dog than to train the stock to be manage- 
able. I now have 23 head of young cat- 
tle in the woods, and all I want isa 
lump of saltin my hand to call them 
wherever I wish, and why will not this 
apply to sheep as well. Again, while 
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are training your stock to become wild | 


and unmanageable. 


Animals, like people, are easier to | 
coax than to driye, and when driven by 
savage dogs, the same evil spiritis pro- 
duced, and no reform accomplished. Will 
people never learn the power and in- | 
fluence of kindness? 

Farther [ boldly assert that ninety- 
five per cent,of all the dogs in the world 
are unmitigated nuisances which ought 
to be abated. If so, you may ask why is 
such a great and universal nuisance so 
popular, and why is it not put down? 
answer because the world is full of de- 
lusions and the people are given to false 
views and wrong practices. In proof of 
which I call attentien to the subject of 
intemperance. In by-gone days, re- 
spectable people even thought they could 
not engagein harvesting or log-rolling 
without the use of whiskey. You can 
hardly find a Dutchman or Irishman who 
is not now a slave to his pipe; the Ger- | 
man thinks he must have his lager beer, | 
and our whole present population with | 
the exception of a few old and wise | 
heads, are idolatrous worshipers o 
fashion. | 

Do we need farther proof? How many | 
false and contradictory systems of reli- 
gion does the world contain? Again, the | 
dog is of a sayage, combative nature, | 
given to habits of offensive cruelty; the | 
base and similar nature of man is seen in | 
the numerous wars and,persecutions the | 
world has produced, hence the affection 
of man toward the dog, lies in their | 
affinity so far as this element is con- | 
cerned. A poor comparison you say, yet | 
what is man but an animal with two na- | 
tures, the base and the noble, which | 
should we cultivate and which suppress. | 

Has any one with a reasonable amount | 
of observation failed to have seen men | 
who apparently have more affection for | 
their dogs than their wives and families. | 

Also whu will deny that the deaths and | 
misery caused by hydrophobia is a thou- 
sand times greater than all the benefit | 
the world has derived from dogs, to say | 
nothing about their appetite for fresh 
mutton. No, Iam not a “tramp agent 
or pedlar,’’ but bave lived half a cen- | 
tury, been a freeholder nineteen years) 
and never owned a dog.--O. Moffet, in 
Iowa Homestead. 


| 


Mutton Merinos. 
A Western stockman says:--**I would 
as soon raise and feed 300 merinos as 200 | 
Cotswold until three years considering | 
the difference in feed and handling. Per- | 
haps some will think that I have had no | 
experieace with what are called the| 
mutton breeds. Well I have had some, | 
in both this country and also in Europe. 
Now I will tell you the principal reason | 
why the mutton qualities of the merinos 
have not been developed. The merino} 
has been considered only profitable for | 
wool, and therefore most breeders have | 
paid little attention to the carcass; and | 
as a general thing the more winkles and | 
grease the better, and that in nearly | 
every case destroys the mutton qualities | 
of the sheep. Onthe other hand, the} 
breeders of mutton sheep have paid lit- 
tle attention to the wool, and a great) 
deal to the form and fattening questions. { 
In order to make merino profitable for 
mutton as well as wool we have to look | 
more to the size and build of our sheep. | 
The merino can be improved in size a | 
great deal I know from experience, and | 
not injure them for wool either. 





—It is often said that highly bred dogs | 
never kill sheep. We are not prepared | 
to say whether this is true or not. It is} 
a fact, however, that most of our sheep | 
killing dogs are mongrels. We never} 
knew what we usually call a good dog, 
a valuable dog, to be guilty of sheep 
killing, and none of our ordinarily good 
dogs are bred as highly as some dogs 
are. However others affirm that they 
have known the good dog to kill sheep. 
But we are not sure but that the better 
the dog is fed—and the more valuable 
the dog the better care we take of it— 
the less liable he is to be a terror to our 
flocks. Ordinarily the dog has little at- 
tention given it. No care is taken to 
supply it with such food as its system may 
require, and like other animals that are} 
not properly fed, it is starved. We often | 
see the evidence of the kind of starva- | 
tion that may exist in case of the dog} 
when other animals have what we call 
an unnatural appetite, and eat wood, 
brickbats, dirt, etc. The dog through 
instinct, goes to the sheep. It finds there 
good food that supplies the needs of its 
system, and if it is starved, itis not to 
blame for doing it. Perhaps then after 
all we have bestowed our curses upon the 
wrong object, and may have to let the| 
dog alone, and give attention to the| 
owner. An exchange says it has no idea | 
that sheep killing and sheep worrying | 
dogs are those that are properly fed, and | 
we think there is a great deal of truth in | 
that view of it. | 


The goat flourishes in India, and the 
grave charge is brought against him that | 
he converts a productive country into a | 
barren waste. In the Madras presidency | 
alone there are over fourteen millions of | 
goats, and they have destroyed the young 
forest trees, and reduced, through the 
annihilation of moisture-absorbing her- 
bage, many of the water-courses into dry 
ravines. One of the agricultural papers 
has declared war upon the mammiferous 
quadruped of the genus Capra, and it re- 
peats the story of a traveler to the etfect 
that the introduction of goats into St. 
Helena utterly destroyed a whole flora 
of forest trees and with them all the in- 
sects, molusca and perhaps birds depend- 
ent upon them. It also calls attention to 
the theory that the barrenness in Central 
Asia is due, in a great measure, to the de- 
structiveness of the flocks and herds of 
the nomadic tribes. The goatis sucha 
ravenous animal that he will eat the bark 
of trees when he can get nothing better, 
and heisas disastroustoa thicket as a 
stout] grubbing hoe. 


@—Why should adog that does not 
crave food kill a sheep for the purpose of 
eating it? Even the hog, which is the 
most ravenous consumer of food that we 
have among animals, gets its fill, and we 
cannot temptit with food. Is it not per- 
fectly reasonable to suppose that the do 

can be filled so that it will not eat more 

But it must be the right kind of food, 
else like the fat ox that is stuffed full of 
corn, it will still be hungry.. The dog is 
a meat eating animal. Its nature large- 
ly partakes of that of the _ wolf, 
so much so that if it once gets the 
taste of mutton. the habit of killing sheep 
will never be broken. You might as 
well kill such a dog first as last. We 
have no doubt that rabies, to say noth- 
ing about other kinds of sickness, are 
frequently the result of improper feed- 
ing, and we believe it would pay to give 
the matter of feeding our dogs more at- 
tention and more study. 





| 
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From Death's Door. 


Many who were thought by physicians and 
friends to be at death’s door have been re- 
stored to their families and to comparative 
good health by the new Vitalizing Treatment 
of Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard St., Phil- 
adelphia. The cures in Consumption, Ca- 
tarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, and various 
Chronic diseases are indeed wonderful, and 
are attracting wide attention. Nothing like 
itis known in medical history. If you have 
an interest in learning all about this new 
Treatment, write to them, and pamphlets 








you are training a dog to drive stock you 
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| body is quite smooth, but the female dis- 


|denly constricted to 


| line of the upper fourth ofjthe body. Here 
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The Poultry | Dard. | 
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Diseases of the Throat and Air Passages. | 


‘ . . . | 
Gapes, is the expressive name derived 


|from the chief symptom of a disease | 


which chiefly atgacks the younger chick- | 
ens. It isa disease that has long been 
known, as the fowls affected with it give | 
such unmistakable signs of its presence. 
It is due to the presence in the wind pipe, 
of a parasitic worm, called simply the 
** gape worm,”’ or in scientific language, 
syngamus trachzelis,’’ or by some nat- 
uralists, ** sclerostoma syngamus.” It is 
not found in the hen alone, but occurs | 
also in the turkey, duck, and all domes- 
tic birds, besides various wild species, as | 
the partridge, pheasant, lapwing, black | 
stork, magpie, hooded crow, green wood- | 
vecker, starling, and swift. (This list is 
quoted from English authorities, and | 


| these birds are not in all cases the same | # Source of profit. 


as those known by this name in Ameri- 
Dr. Andrew Wisenuthal, of Balti- 
more, in 1797, appears to have first pub- | 
lished an account of the malady. The | 
fully-developed worms are found, as al- 
ready stated,in the windpipe. They are 
of a pale reddish color. The female is 
about five-eighths of an inch long, and 
one thirty-fifth of an inch thick. The | 
mle only one-eighth of an inch long and 
one-fiftieth thick. But the two sexes are 
always found united, the male being at- 
tached to the female far enough down, 
so that the heads are about ona level, 
making a figure not unlike a two-tined 
hay fork, with a rather short handle. 
The head of the female is much larger 
than that of the male, and has six lips. 
Dr. Spencer Cobbold describes it as fol- 
lows: ‘In both sexes the surface of the 


plays a series of spirrally arranged lines, 
which, at first sight, convey the idea of a 
natural twisting of the body; this, how- 
ever, is more apparent than real. The 
body of the female toward the tail ex- 
hibits a decided tendency to fold upon 
itself. The lower part of the body pre- 
serves a tolerably uniform thickness al- 
most to the extremity, where it is sud- 
form a narrow, 
mucronate, pointed tail, scarcely visible 
to the naked eye. Employing a pocket 
lens, itis easy to observe through the 
transparent integument the spacious 
digestive canal, surrounded on all sides 
by sinuous foldings of the ovarium, tuba, 
and uterus—the vagina terminating later- 
ally at a point corresponding with the 


the male is usually found, rigidly affixed 
by means of a strong membranaus suck- 
er which proceedsfrom the lower end of 
thebody. ‘This disease was very trouble- 
somein the East, but we have never 
seen a case in Minnesota. 
Symptoms—The disease occurs most 
frequently in July and August, in un- 
thrifty fowls or those kept in unclean 
places, fed with unwholesome food and 
impure water. The whole windpipe is 
sometimes completely filled with the 
little worms, and in order to breathe the 
fowl throws up its head and gapes, the 
fowls lose their general health, droop and 
die. Very young chickens are those! 
usually attacked. In older fowls the} 
windpipe is larger and the current ot 
breath stronger, and the worms might 
more easily be expelled, or would not 
cause so much disturbance if present. 
Treatment is very necessary or the 
fgwl will die. The easiest treatment. and 
it issurer, is to put some carbolic acid of 
the clear, transparent quality, into a 
spoon or metal saucer and hold it over a 
lamp. Dense white fumes will arise. 
Hold the chicken’s head in these until it 
is nearly suffocated, or shut all the af- 
fected chickens ina box and fumigate 
them together, but watch them closely 
lest they be killed. Burned salphur 
fumes will also do very well for this 
purpose. The vaporof spirits of turpen- 
tine and of creesote are also reeommend- 
ed. Another method is to take a feath- 
er, which has been stripped of all its 
webbed portion,save about one inch of its 
tip, dip it into spirits of turpentine or 
kerosene and carefully insert it in the} 
windpipe and turnit around several | 
times, some of the worms will be killed 
and some will come oyt with the feath- 
ers. The opening of the windpipe is 


order to have a large supply 





easily found atthe base of the tongue. 
In some cases the windpipe has been 
found so full of insects, and suffocation 
so imminent, that it has been found nec- | 
essary to open the windpipe by cutting | 
into itfrom the outside in order to re- | 
move the parasites. This is not so diffi- 
cult an operation as it seems, the main 
trouble being to hold the windpire 
steady during the operation. Sew 
up the hole, taking care to 
stitch only the external skin 
Internal treatment is sometimes recom- 
mended, such as cracked corn soaked in 
alum water, or kerosene. After re- 
covery the fowls should be carefully 
nursed for awhile; those which have 
died should be burned to prevent the in- 
When the disease 
appears in a flock, fluid carbolate, or 
camphor, or lime should be added to the 
drinking water to prevent infection, and 
the sick should be put by themselves. 
As the subject is very important, we add 
still other methods of treatment recom- 
mended. Camphor has been given in 
pills the size of a pea with success; alum 
and sulphur in the form of fine powder, 
blown down the throat will destroy the 
worms. Lime will also effect the purpose, 
and may be applied by putting the 
chickens into a box covered with fine 
muslin, and sifting powdered lime 
through this, but not so fast as to smoth- 
er the chickens. A few years ago, while 
living in New York State, the gapes 
swept off my sy oung chicks by the score. 
All the above remedies were tried to no 
purpose. Finally I saw in the New York 
Weekly Witness mustard seed highly 
recommended. Although having no 
faith in it, I concluded to give it a trial. 
One dose usually effected a com- 
plete cure; never had occasion to 
use it more than twice. From that time 
to this it has been my only remedy. A 
tablespoonful of the black seed (whole) 
toa pint of meal is about the right pro- 
portion. 


Eggs vs. Meat. 


It would be wise to substitute more 
eggsin our daily diet, than we do, in 
place of meat, for they would be not 
only more palatable, but cheaper than 
beef. For instance, in the Summer when 
eggs are worth eight or ten cents a 
dozen and beef is worth from 10 to 12 
cents per pound, one dozen of ordinary 
hens eggs will weigh one-and-a-half 
pound, which at 10 cents per dozen 
would be six-and-two-third cents per 
pound against 10 to 12 for beef. Not 
only this, but there is more solid nutri- 
ment in the egg, there being no bones or 
tough pieces to go to waste. An egg is 
made up of one part shell, six parts 
white or albumen, and three parts yolk. 
The white of the egg contains 66 per 
cent. of water, and the yolk contains 52 
per cent. The egg is purely animal 
food, and yet there is none of the dis- 
agreeable work of the butcher necessary 
to obtain it. ost people prefer eggs 





andreports of cases will be promptly mailed. 


fried moderate ard. This is, how- 


ever, one of the poorest ways to cook 


them so far as the health is concerned; 
for, so cooked, they are hard to digest. 


The most healthy way to cook them is 


to boil them about four minutes, which 
takes away the animal taste which is 
offensive to some. but does not harden 
the yolk, making it hard to digest. To 
be sure, eggs are very valuable and handy 











Pain is supposed to be the lot of us poor 


for the farmer to take to town and sell mortals, as inevitable as death, and liable at 
f casi > trade for beste te ; and| #29 time to come upon us. Therefore it is 
or cash or trade or provisions, and | important that remedial agents should be at 
sometimes he stints himself too much in‘ hand to be used in an emergency, when we 


It would be found much better, however, 


} 


for market. | “re made to feel the excruciating agonies of 


pain, or the depressing influence of disease, 
Such remedial agent exists in that old Re- 


to use all he wants at home instead of} liable Family Remedy, 


paying a higher price for less nutritious 
meat.—H. 8. Waldo. 
Profit on Eggs in Summer. 
The reason why eggs are cheap in the 
warm season is because the conditions 
for laying are more favorable, and of 


course the number sent to market is | 


greater. But because eggs are cheap in 
summer is no reason why they are not 
If the price is lower 
the quantity is correspondingly increased, 
and the profit realized, as compared 
with the expense, is fully equal to that 
derived in winter. There is not only a 
saving in the quantity of food required 
by the fowls in the warm season, but 
less care is enforced on the manager. 
The water and soft food does not freeze, 
and the fowls are not in that helpless 
condition so often noticed when the 
snow is on the ground and all avenues 
leading out from the coops blocked up. 
For every egg laid by the hens in the 
winter, on an average, there will be two 
in summer, and the poultryman can bet- 
ter afford to sell eggs at a lower price 
(as compared with the cost of those pro- 
duced in winter) in the summer than he 
can earlier in the season. 

If we will fairly overlook the fact that 
we expect too much at times from poul- 
try, and compare the prices obtained for 
eggs, in proportion to cost of produc- 
tion, it will be made very plain that 
farmers derive a larger revenue from 
eggs, in proportion to capital invested 
than from any other source, and it is 
doubtful if poultry are unprofitable, even 
when eggs are down to the lowest figures 
they sometimes reach. 





Prevention of Fowl Cholera. 

—The losses from this disease range 
from a few hundred dollars 
to two hundred thousand dollars 
in single counties annually. The 
loss to the whole country may not 
be over ten millions annually. The 
germs of the disease enter the system by 
the digestive organs, ard are generally 
taken with the food. The contagion is 
spread by means of the excrement of sick 
fowls, or the flesh or other parts of dead 
ones. It may be carried by small birds, 
which are also subject to it. If the 
feeding places and runs are kept free 
from these germs, there is no danger 
of the fowls ever becoming affected. 
When cholera is known to be in a 
neighborhood, poultry keepers should 
watch their stock closely, and remove 
sick birds when first discovered. The 
feeding grounds and houses should 
then be sprinkled with a disinfectant, 
made by putting eight ounces af sul- 
phuric acid in eight gallons of water. 
In oldinfected houses the liquid must 
be used so as to saturate all the ‘wood 
work, and the ground where the fowls 
run. The remedy is comparatively in- 
expensive.—Ex. 





Value of a Bronze Gobbler. 

—A single cross of the large bronze 
turkey nearly doubles the weight of the 
young ones, and although the price of a 
gobbler may appear high, yet the value 
to be derived from the use of the variety 
is not easily estimated. It would be well 
for several farmers to forma club for the 
purpose of procuring such a fowl, as it is 
well known that a single mating of the 
gobbler and hen renders all the eggs 
that may be laid fertile, which is a great 
advantage in a large flock or numbers of 
small flocks. The difference in the 
weight of a large turkey and a small 
one, is animportant matter, as the turkey 
is an industrious forager, and picks up 
the greater, portion of his food, which 
brings the actual cost of production to a 
low sum when large and small weights 
are compared. 





—A practical poultry raiser says that 
the following receipt isa su.e cure for 
gapes: Take two quarts of cracked corn, 
two tablespoonfuls of good wood ashes, 
sifted, and a tablespoonful of ground 
black pepper; mix the whole and scald 
it. Feed four times a day. 








~~ pR. JOHN BULL'S 


Smith sTouieSyruy 


FOR THE CURE OF 


FEVER and ACQUE 
Or CHILLS and FEVER, 


AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES. 


® 

The proprietor of this celebrated medi- 
cine justly claims for it a superiority over 
all remedies ever offered to the public for 
the SAFE, CERTAIN, SPEEDY and PER 
MANENT cure of Ague and Fever, or Chills 
and Fever, whether of short or long stanlfl- 
ing.” He refers to the entire Western and 
Southern country to bear him testimony to 
the truth of the assertion that in no case 
whatever will it fail to cure if the direc- 
tions are strictly followed and carried ont. 
In a great many cases a single dose has 
been sufficient for a cure, and whole fami- 
lies have been cured by a single bottle, with 
a perfect restoration of the general health. 
It is, however, prudent, and in every case 
more certain to cure, if its use is continued 
in smaller doses for a week or two after the 
disease has deen checked, more especially 
in difficult and long-standing cases. Usu- 
pony 2 this medicine will not require any aid 
to keep the bowels in good order. Should 
the patient, however, require a cathartic 
medicine, after having taken three or four 
doses of the Tonic, a single dose of BULL’S 
VEGETABLE FAMILY PILLS will be suf- 
ficient. ® 

BULL’S SARSAPARILLA is the old and 
reliable remedy for impurities of the blood 
and Scrofulous affections—the King of 
Blood Purifiers. 

DR. JOHN BULL’S VEGETABLE WORM 
DESTROYER is prepared in the form of 
candy drops, attractive to the sight and 
pleasant to the taste. 


DR. JOHN BULL'S 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, 
BULLS SARSAPARILLA, o 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER, 


The Popular Remedies of the Day. 
Princtoal Office, 821 Main t.. LOUISVILLE, K¥ 


8.40 FOR 40c. 


ny one sending me 40 cents, stamps or silver, will receive by 
return maf a package of goods that sells for $3.40, including a 
heavy Rolled Gold Ring worth $1 have a fine variety of goods 
and make this sacrifice to secure agents for my latest novelties. 
ma~ You can make $5.00 a day by acting Now. 
Address J. D. HENRY, Box 127, BUFFALO, N. ¥. 
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Address 
Large ill, Great Western 
Oatalogue free. Gun Works, Pittsburgh, 
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PERRY DAVIS’ 


PAIN KILLER 


It was the First and is the only 
Permavent Pain Reliever. 


ITS MERITS ARE UNSURPASSED, | 


There is nothing equal to it for curing 


Colic, Cramps, Spasms, Heartburn, 
Diarrhoea, Dysentery, Flux, 
Dyspepsia,Sick Headache. 


CURES CHOLERA! 


When cholera prevailed inthe years 1849 & 1850, 


“PAIN-KILLER”’ 


Was used with such wonderful success that it 
is considered an unfailing cure for all Bowel 
Complaints. It has stood the test of Forty 
years’ Constant Use in all countries. | 

WHEN USED EXTERNALLY AS A LINI- | 
MENT, nothing gives quicker ease in Burns, 
Cuts, Bruises, Sprains, Stings from In- 
sects, and Secalds. Those suffering from 
Rheumatism, Gout or Neuralgia, if not a pos- 
itive cure, they find the PAIN-KILLER gives 
them relief when no other remedy will. In 
sections of the country where 

FEVER AND AGUE 

Prevails, there is no remedy held in greater 
esteem. Persons traveling should keep it 


by them, 
aa SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


—THE MILD POWER CURES.— 


UMPHREYS’ 
OM 


EOPATHIC 


SPECIFICS. 


Tn use 30 years.—Each number the special pre- 
scription of an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple, Safe and Sure Medicines for the p»ople 
LIST PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES, 
Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... 
Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic, 
Crying Colic, or Teething of Infant 
Diarrhea of Children or Adults.. 
Dysentary, Griping, DBillious Coli 
Cholera Morbus, Vomiting,.. 
Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis,............ 
Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache,.... 
Headaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo 
Dyspepsia, Dillious Stomach,.. 
Suppressed or Painful Periods, 
Whites, too Profuse Periods,.......... 
Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing,... 
. Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions, 
. Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains,.. . 
Fever and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues 
Piles, Blind or Bleeding. ; 
. Catarrh, acute or chronic; Influenza 
. Whooping Cough, violent coughs... 
. General Bebility, Physical Weakness 
- Kidney Disease,. 
Nervous Debility, > 
Urinary Weakness, Wetting the bed . 
32. Disease of the Heart, Palpiiation. 1.00 
Sold by druggists, or sent by the Case, or sin- 
gle Vial, free of charge, on receipt of price. 
Send for Dr. Wumphreys’ Book on Disease.&e. 
(144 pages), also Itlustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Address, Humohreys’ Homeopathic Med- 
icine Co., 109 Fulton Street, New York, , 
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THE BLOOD, 


ERADICATES MALARIAL POISON 
Re-invigorates the System, PRE. 
VENTS and CURES Chills, Fevers 
Dyspepsia, Summer, Female, and 
Liver Disorders. Recommended by 
best physicians, 

Pronounced a Medicine by United 
States Revenue Department. - 
For sale by all Druggists and Dealers 
generally. 
Ss es Mop as ee 
-6North ain St., 


| 
| 
Will purify the BLOOD, regu- | 
late LIVER and KIDNEYS, | 
and RESTORE THE ALTH } 


and VIGOR of YOUTH. 


epsia, Want of Appe 
digestion, Lack of 8 

and Tired Feelingat J 
cured. Bones, muscles and | 
ce. | 


‘rves receive new force. 
Enlivens the mind and 


tite, In- 
tre 


Ss supplies Brain Power. 


Suffering from complaints 

eculiar to their sex will 

find in DR. HARTER’S IRON TONIC a safe and 
speedycure. Gives a clear, healthy complexion, 
requent attempts at counterfeiting only add 
to the popularity of the original. Do not ex- 
periment—get the ORIGINAL AND » 


HARTER’S 001y Anti.Consripation 


PILL IN THE WoRLD, 


LIVER PILLS cn2?2322 0c 


cers BOWELS CONSTIPATED. 
Persons suffering from TORPIDITY of the LIVER 
or Inactivity of the Bowels, will find a permanent 
CURE by the use of these Pills. No medicine should 
be taken without first Cleansing the Stomach and 











Bowels with a dose of HARTER’S LIVER PI 
St. Louis, Mo., for our “ BOOK.” 
GENERAL PURCHASING AGENT 


Sample dose Sent Free on application by postal, 
Full of strange and useful! information, free, 
And Commission Merchant. 


Gy your address to The Dr. Harter Med.Co. 
REAM 
A. J. CHILD,» 
209 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Orders filled at wholesale prices. Consign- 
ments received and highest market prices 


Grain, Wool, Hides, Furs, 


And all kinds of FARM PRODUCE. 


PROMPT REMITTANCES MADE. 


Agent for Plows, Acme Reapers and Mowers. 
Indiana Cultivators, Buggies and Spring 
Wagons, Jones’ Stock Scales, Sewing Ma- 
chines, and a general line of Farm Imple- 
ments. Fertilizers and Fence Wire, 





WILL Issue a complete edition of my 
Poetry about October Ist; also 


SUNDAY QUEBSTIOWS 


Price, $1.25 with Photograph. 
Cheap Edition, 50c. without Photo. 


Cash orders sent to this office duly honored. 
REV. GEO. A. WATSON 





| leaving 
poten 
longer. 


| restoration of the Genito-Urinary Organs. 


| will be refunded in every instance. 
| ly $1.00 by mail, ponpe. 
n¢ 


| Dr. W. H. Parker, No. 4, Bulfi 


| rendering Marriage imp 





YOUNG MEN!—READ THIS. 

THE VOLTAIC BELT Co., of Marshall, Mich., 
offer to send theircelebrated ELECTRO-VOLTA- 
Ic BELT and other ELKCTRIC APPLIANCES on 
trial for thirty days, to men (youagor old) af- 
flicted with nervous debility,loss of vitality and 
munhood, and all kindred troubles. Also for 
rheymatism, neuralgia, paralysis, and many 
other diseases. Complete restoration to 
health, vigor and manhood guaranteed. No 
risk is incurred as thirty days trial is allowed. 
Write them at once for illustrated pamphlet 
free, 


pica 


y 32 SoCLarkSr. Curcaco lu 


Chartered by the State of Illinels, for the special, scien 
Speedy cure of Private, Nervors and Chronie Dis: 
Uffice Hours—9 tg4 and 7 to 8, 








Sundays, 70 to 12 





only, 
Dr. LUCAS is 4 graduate of two regular ( athic and Belctie) 
Medical Colleges, is well known on the Pacific coast as founder of 
the mammoth Bellevue Medica) Institute, San Francisco, andait is a 
well known fact that for 15 years be has confine elf to the 
study and treatment of Sexual and Chronic Diseases, ving nim 
advantages that few possess. Dr. LUCAS addresses elf particu- » 





larly to those who have already 
ignorant advertising charlatans, from whom they have received no 
benefits, and who, in fact, have done thew more harm than vod. 








Medici ike all other sciences, is progressive, and every year 
shows of its advance. y & combination remedies of 
great § has so arranged his treatment 


t ve powers Dr. LUCA 
that it will a 


wd not only unmediate relief, but permanent cure, 


| Who are suffering from the damning 
| effects of youthful indiscretions (Semi- 
nal Weakness), arnong others showing some of the foil 


wing *yuy 
toms: Nervous and Physical Debility, Lmpotence (sexual tne 
capacity), Lost Manhood, Abusesof the System, Exhaustea Vi- 
y, Confusion of Ideas, Dull and Loss of Brillianey to the 
» Aversion to Society, Despondency, Pimples o: : 













Loss of Eaergy, and Frequency of Urinating. Y 

thetirst stage, but remember you are fast approaching last, 

not let false pe andsham modesty deter you from attending toyour 
| sgonizing ailments. Many a bright and naturally gi oung man. 

endowed with genius, has permitted his case torun on and on, untif 

remorse racked his intellect, and finally death claimed its victim, 

Remember, that ** Prorrastination Is the Thief of Time,” so lay 

aside your so-called pride, and consult one who thoroughly under- 

stands your ailment, and who alone will knew your ease; ia re- 


ciprocation, find permanent relief for an ailment that has made day a 
drudgery and night hideous. ‘Thousands upon thousands of men, in 
good standing in the social world, of prominence in the world of 
commerce, of culture and refinement, are to-day suffering from the 
fruits of their doings, the seeds of which were sown during moments 
ot thoughtlessness. Young man, turn and gaze upon it panion, 
or seek the mirror for proof to substantiate this fact. Oh! could he 
control the arm of Fate, or had he the diction of a Webster, he 
could not appeal to you more sincerely. Man, think of the gentle 
tones of the mother who bore you; recall the pleading accents of an 
anxious sister; let your mind wander back to the much cherished 







| counsels of a loving father, and remember what you are to-day. 
F ) 


you may for the 





and lost; so embrace the opportunity and pre 
If you claim w be a man, act your part manly. 
console yourself with the thought that Nature will heip itself, for in 
doing so you not only fan the flame, but imsult Nature and yourself, 


Remeinber, *‘ large oaks from little acorns grow,” “ little ills germi- 
MIDDLE AGED MEN sini nese 


Married or single, who 
are prematurely old, as a result of excesses or youthful follies, and 
who are troubled by too frequent evacuations of the bladder, often 
accompanied by a slight smarting or burning sensation, and findinga 
deposit of ropy sediment in the urine, and sometimes «mal! partieles 
of albumen will appear, or the color will first be of at! i 
and again changing to a dark and torpic 
ity and loss of vitality. 
Weakness. In all such cases a perfect cure is guaranteed, and a radiea} 
I will forfeit $500 
for every case of Private Disease that I failto eure, A!) inter- 
views and letters are sacredly confidential, Medicines packed eo as 
not to excite curiosity, and sent by express, if fuH description of case ie 
given, butone personal interview in all cases preferred. Address 


‘266th EDITION, PRICE ONLY $I 


BY,MAIL POST-PAID. 





“a 


A Greal Medical Work on -Mantood, 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervousness and Phys- 
ical Debility, Premature Decline in man, Er- 
rors of Youth, and the untold miseries result- 
ing from indiscretions or excesses. A book 
for every man, young, middle-aged and old. 
It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute and 


| chronic diseases, each one of which is invalu- 


able. So found by the author, whose expert- 
ence for 23 years issuch as probably never 
before fell to the lot of any physician. 300 


| pages, bound in beautiful French muslin, em 


vossed covers, full gilt, guaranteed tobe a 
finer work in every sense—mechanical, liter- 
ary and professional—than any other work 
sold in this country for $2.50,or the money 
Price on- 
Illustrative sam- 
ple 6 cents. Send now. Gold medal awarded 
the author by the National Medical Associa- 
tion, to the officers of which he refers. 

The science of life should be read by the 
young for instruction, and by the afflicted for 
relief.— London Lancet. 

There is no member of soctéty to” 


| The Science of Life will not be useful, whether a 


| youth, parent, guardian, instructor or clergy- 


man.—Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or 
nch St., Boston, 
Mass., who may be consulted on all diseases 
requiring skill and experience. Chronic and 
obstinate diseases that have baffled the skili 
of other physiciansa ene | HEAL 
Such treated successfully with- | THYSELF 
out an instance of failure. Mention this 
paper. 


DOCTOR 
WHITTIER 


. 
617 St. Charles St., St. Louis, Mo. 
A regular graduate of two Medical Colleges, has been longer 
engaged in the specialtreatment of Curontc, Nervous, Skne 
ant Biooo Disgasssthan any other Physician in St, Louis, 

as city papers show aud all old residenss know, 

Nervous Prostration, Debility, Mental and 
Physical Weakness ; Mercurial and other Affec- 
tions of Throat, Skin or Bones, Blood Poisoning, 
old Sores and Ulcers, aro treated with unparalleled 
success, on latest scientific principles, Safely, Privately. 

Diseases Arising from Indiscretion, Excess, 
Exposure or Indulgence, which produce some of the 
following effects: nervousness, debility, dimness of sight 
and defective memory, pimples on the face, physical decay, 
aversion to the society of females, confusion of ideas, ete., 

roper or unhi P » are 
permanentiycured, Pamphlet (36 pages)on the above, sent 
in sealed envelope, freeto any addre Jonsultation at of> 
fice or by mail free, andinvited, A friendly talk or his opin 
len costs nothing, Office Hours, 8 a.m to 8 p.m, 


eg: . 
A Positive Written Guarantee 
arse te every curable case; where doubt existsitis frankly 
stated. 
When it is inconvenient to visit the city for treatments, 
medicine cam be sent by mail or express everywhere, 
Pamphlets, English or German, 64 pages, de- 








| scribing above diseases, in male or female, 


MARRIAGE GUIDE, 


260 Pages, » + Fine Plates. ~ 


| Elegant cloth and gilt binding, sealed for 5O€. in postage 
y Over fifty wonderful pen pictures, Thewhole , ¢ 
, story, true tolife; articleson the following subjects: 


or currency, 


may marry, whonot, why; manhood, womanhood, physical 
decay, effects of celibacy and excess, how life and happine: 
may beincreased, the physiology of reproduction, and man 
more. Those married or contemplating marriage shou! 
read it. It ought to be read by all adult persons, then kept 
under lock and key. /’opular edition, same, paper cover, 2665 





A CARD.—To all who are suffering from 
errors and indiscretions of Fearn neryous 
weakness, early decay, loss of manhood, 


I will send a recipe that will cure you, FREE }- 


OF CHARGE. This great remedy was discoy- 
ered Md a missionary in South America. Sena 
self-addressed envelope to REV.JOSEPH T.IN- 


MAN StationD, New York. 
vous prostration, the results of indiscretions, 
ITA 





Thousands of cases of Nervous Debility, men- 
tal and physical weakness, lost manhood, ner- 


f REES: any cause,curedbyNERV ms 


Strong faith that it will eure every case prompts me to send to 


any snfferer @ trial FOR TRIA 
L. 


FREE! 
RELIABLE SELF-GURE, 


ox 242, Chicago, lL, 
A favorite prescription of one of the 
most noted and successful specialists in the 0.3, 
ron retired) for the cure of Nervous 
pi 





Manhood, Weakness aud Decay. Sent 
ainsealedenvelopefree. Druggists can fill it, 


Address DR, WARD & CO,, Louisicuia, Mo. 





Fishing Nets, 


- AND— 


FISHING TACKLE. 


Trammell, Hoop and Bird Nets always on 
hand. Send for Price List. 


C. & F, CHENOT, 
No. 324 SOUTH MAIN ST., ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 








rshall, Mich., 
LOTRO-VOLTA- 
PPLIANCES on 
lag or old) af- 
of vitality and 


Horticultural. 


les. Also for 
is, and many = ——— seat its tac atlantis 
storation to 
iranteed, No (Judge Samuel Miller, Bluftton, Mo. will 
ial is allowed. assist in conducting the Horticultural Depart- 
ed pamphlet ment in this journal. Any inquiries addressed 


to him willoe promptly answered through 
the RURAL WORLD.) 





‘SPENSARY A va wd reaches me from Texas that 
j 4 this peach is not even as early as the 

nicaco.lu he Amsden’s June. That the trees are 
ecial, sclentifieand ie young yet and may make a difference. 
mise 3 ~ Of course they w ill not be as early on the 


pathic and Eclectic) 

coast as founder of 

Francisco, andgit is a 

nfine a himself to the 
giv 


trees the first bearing, as on older trees, 
but it should still be ahead of Amsden. 
Among all our readers there must be 





Ases ving nim 
sses himself particu- » 2 > 
vophete we pote some who have both on equal footing, 






and we will be obliged to them for their 
stages Ppa _experience with this new peach. 
tion of remedies of 
anyed his treatment 
but permanent cure, 


CLEAN GROUNDS. 


edisorstions (eam It has often been said that some 
the following eymp- writers on Horticulture do not keep their 
tence (sexual in- 


own ground in the condition that they 






em, Exhaustea Vi- ‘ 
fb igen Ay Xa tell others to do, and there is considera- 
; 2 bletruth init. I have seen it abroad; 
ig toyour and need not go far from here to see it 
en Sane on my own place. Just this 16th of 
sf et They” so lap June I used the scythe in a part of my'| 
0 thoroughly under- own vineyard; because there was no 
that Femoe Be } time to use the plow at the proper 
thousands of men, in period. No plow nor hoe has disturbed 





ence 1e world of 


y suffering from the the soil this year on the above alluded 


own during moments part, and yet the vines have made an 
Tet. Oh! could he enormous growth; and the grapes on 
ea re canes that broke loose from the stakes 


think of the gentle b : 
leading accents of am and wires, are not half as badly affected 
et aoe en eae by the rot, as those exposed to the air 


and sunshine. 


n in society, t 


1 like a flash depar' : ® ® 
* jecolates fore } This was the case with different va- 
and pr ‘Nig oye } rieties. 
self, fos te Now, I do not wish to encourage care- 





Natu ad yourself, 
r)”” “little ‘ile geri. i 
ate fatal diseases,’”” 

larried or single, who 

youthful follies, and 
of the bladder, often 
nsation, and findinga 
‘times small 


less cultivation, but we may perhaps 
| learn something from this: Some years 
ago the Concords made a clean sweep of 
the rot all around here, except in a clo- 
ver field of mine, where a Concord vine- 

yard had been, and where some were 


nrantool, and not grubbed out deep enough and grew. 


‘to cure. Al) inter- On those vines lying on the ground and 
pen mr overgrown with clover the grapes were 
ferred. | Address free from rot, and ripened well. 


ONLY SI 


ID. 





GRAPES. 

G. E. Carroll: 

I would recommend for Early grapes— 
White Lady and Rommel’s Faith Medium, 
Martha, Eva and Elvira, Late Triumph, 
if you will lay the vine down in the fall, 
and cover a little, you have the finest 
white grape, out-door grown, in Ameri- 

2a. Some winters it goes through safe, 
but is often di amaged. Although last 
winter was 30° below zero here, and my 
Triumph was not protected, we will have 
some splendid bunches. 

Black grape, for earl) “arly Victor, 
J'olman and Medium. Worden, Concord, 
(if you can keep it from rotting) and for 
late, Defiance is my choice, but, like 
Triumph, it needs protection. 

Red—Brighton, Massasoit and Jeffer- 
son, the latter promises to be one of the 
best grapes we ever have had. 

The ro— will be overcome, i hope, soon. 
That carbolic acid cure w ili ‘be reported 
upon, I hope, this season. 
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A STRAWBERRY BED. 
y other work 
rr the money How many strawberry plants should 
ase Kany on- I have for my own family use, is some- 
reas yl times asked? That depends somewhat 
edal awarded : 
dical Associa- upon the number of the family and how 
refers. much of eaters of such fruit they are. 


e read by the 
he afllicted for 


ety to” ho la 
yhether 


iseful, w 
ctor or clergy- 


On summing up my crop this season, 
and deducting from the whole crop 
picked what “we sold, found that all 
/&—~-consumed in the house independent of 
what was eaten in the patch, 213 quarts. 





1 Institute, or \ There are eight of us. From this any 
oY dean { one ean make his own calculation. 
Chronic and Ths Supposing each hill produced one pint 
affied the skils 7 of berries, a man with a family of eight 
THYSELF should set out 500 plants for his own 


use. Of course it costs sugar, but what 
it saves in meat, will more than make up 
for it, and then no doctor’s bills. From 
the very start of our strawberries to the 
end, there was not a murmur of any com- 
plaint; but just as soon as thev were over 
there were spells of illness. 

Raspberries are used freely here also, 
but I don’t like them so well nor do I 
consider them as wholesome. If I could 
have strawberries fresh all the year, here, 
no fruit on the earth would induce me 
to go elsewhere. 
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Louis, Mo. 
s, has been longer 
vic, Nervous, Sku 
ician in St, Louis, 
Row. 
, Mental 
nd other Affec- 
ood Poisoning, 
with unparalleled 
ely, Privately. 
etion, Excess, 
duce some of the 
dimness of sight 


Please indicate through the columns 
of RURAL WoRLD a remedy for rasp- 
berry and blackberry canes of this sea- 
son’s growth, w hich appear to decay at 
or below surface of ground and are easi- 
ly broken off by winds. 

Very Respectfully, L.L.REDMAN. 
f Ashland, Iil., July Sth, 1884. 
Are you sure that itis not the wind 
alorfe that is doing the damage? I 
\ would clean the rubbish if any, and the 
ground around the crowns of the stools, 
and give them a dose of lime or ashes. 


ce, physical decay, } 
siom of ideas, ete., PAs 
> unhappy, are 
on the above, sent 
Consultation at of> 
lly talk or his opin 
$ p.m, ’ 


uarantee 


existsit is frankly 


ity for treatment, 


yerywhere, 
» Ot pecs. But if wind, it has probably done all the 
damage that will occur this season. 
WIDE. Although I intended pushing my young 
| canes early, it was left too long, and 
2 Plates. ' now the recent storms have blown more 
: 50. in postage | down. It would bea good plan to hill 
ctures. The whole . ¢ around and among the canes five inches 


ing subjects: who 


of earth as soon as the young canes are 
\ well started. 

There is an insect that stings the young 
canes about a foot from the tips, but the 
cane only dies from that up, and doesn’t 
really do much harm. If this matter at 
the root is an insect or disease, it is new 
to me, but the lime application will be 
likely to benefit if either. 

BUDDING 


Should be now commenced, plum 
first, cherry next; apple, pear and peach 
a month later, and the latteron young 
stocks can sometimes be budded as late 
as October, but it is not advisable to put 
it off so late. 

In ae there seems to be a wide 
range as to different kinds growing on 
stoc bs of different character, yet it 
is best to keep in the family as near as 
possible. Pear will grow on apple, but 
it will not last. Plum on peach, but it 
should be done near the ground so that 
in transplanting, the union gets under 
ground. 

Apricot will grow on either plum or 
peach, the latter will make a bigger tree, 
but it is said will not bear heavy, nor 
bear as well as on plum. 

Pear can be budded on quince, but the 
Angers quince should be used, as on the 
common it is short lived. 

This should be done low down so that 
when transplanted the joint gets under 
ground, where there will be roots sent 
out by the pearand make a half stand- 
ard of some sorts, beside save you the 
trouble of looking after the borers, which 
a quite as bad on quince as on the ap- 

e. 
rn There are many wild plum trees in the 
country that could easily be converted 
into Wild Goose, Louisa, Weaver, De 
Soto, ete., with a little trouble. And if 
re wants of the finer ones Imperial 

Gage, Lombard,McGlauhlin, Gen. Hand, 
Purple and Yellow Egg, etc. 

All these are easily grown if only the; 
curculio is kept off. 

My Wild Goose are very full this sea- 
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Notes From Samuel Miller. | 


THE ARKANSAS TRAVELER PEACH., | 
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son, but I did not smoke them enough, 
hence many are wormy 
prematurely; but still we have abun- | 
dance. 
next season here. 
Bluffton, Mo. 





Fairest Flower of All. 

FIVE ACRES IN ONE PLAP DEVOTED TO 
THE CULTURE OF THE QUEEN OF 
FLOWERS—THIRTY THOUSAND PLANTS ! 
IN BLOOM AT ONE TIME—LIST OF THE 
MOST BEAUTIFUL VARIETIES. 

In the flora! world the rose stands pre- 
eminent. It was doubtless the most 
beautiful flower in the garden of Eden 
and to this day holds its place iu the af- 
fections of cultivated people of all na- 
tions. Blooming at all seasons it brings 
light and gladness to the invalid, hope to 
the timorous lover, and adds to the bes auty 
of the society belle as no other flower 
can. The taste for roses must, however, 
be cultivated and this can only be done 
by gradualsteps. A quarter of a century 
ago very few of these beautiful flowers 
were grown in this section. Aside from 
one or two bushels of the ‘hundred leaf”’ 
rose or the common white rose the front 
were bare to floral 
ornaments. In Europe, and especially 
in France, Germany an England, rose 
culture has been carried to a high state of 
perfection for centuries. P rofessional 
florist and amateurs who love the rose 
for its own sake andnot for thssake of 
gain, vie with each other in producing 
the most beautiful varieties. 

The florists of Rochester have devoted 
their attention to roses and have cultivat- 
éd the taste of the people up to a high 
standard by showing how easy it is to 
beautify a home at asmall cost. Messrs. 
Ellwanger & Barry commenced import- 
ing the choicest varieties from Europe 
and, aS in other matters relating of flori- 
culture and horticulture, have taken the 
lead in this branch of their extensive 
business. A Herald reporcer accepted an 
invitation from Mr. W. C. Barry to visit 
the plantation of roses on the Cobb farm. 
This is one of the most beautiful sights 
imaginable. Five acres of land which 
comprises this **block’’ was covered with 
rose bushes in full bloom. Every shade 
of color, excepting blue and green was 
here displayed. Mr. Barry kindly pointed 
outand named the different varieties. 
To the unexperienced eye all appear 
equally beautiful but those who have 
studied the art know that some varieties 
are better fitted for this climate and bet- 
ter adapted for home culture than others. 

The most thrifty bushes, with a few 


exceptions, are grown on ‘*Manetti”’ 
stocks, which were imported from 
Europe. Those varieties, which are of 


slow growth when propagated from the 
root thrive best and mature quickest 
when budded on the imported stock. 
They are also much more hardy and 
better calculated to withstand the rigors 
of our severe winters. Among the vari- 
eties noted as particularly fine are the 
following: 

Madam Gabriel Luizet: Very large 
pink flower; one of the best of the hardy 
varieties. ° 

Marshall P. Wilder: This rose was 
grown by Elwanger & Barry from the 
seed of the Jacqueminot. It is of vigor- 
ous growth, with large bloomsof a cher- 
ry carmine color, and produces flowers 
long after other varieties have ceased to 
bloom. 

Rey. J. B. M. Camm: This rose is 
named after an English clergyman, and 
is carmine, semi-globular in form, and is 
very fragrant. 

Eugenie Verdier: The flower is a 
beautiful silver -pink, tinged with a fawn 
and finely formed; the plant has large, 
lustrous foliage. 

Alfred Colomb: This is a brilliant car- 
mine rose of the Jacqueminot family, 
very large and extremely fragrant. It is 
one of the best varieties for general cul- 
tivation. 

Marie Baumann: A brilliant carmine- 
crimson rose of exquisite color and form 
and very fragrant. 

Marie Rady: Flower  vermillion 
shaded with crimson, large and of globu- 
lar form and very fragrant. 

Baron de Bonstetten: Flower 
velvety maroon, very large and full. 

Jean Liabaud. <A _ crimson-maroon 
flower, illumined with scarlet, large, full 
and fragrant. 

Prince Camille de Rohan: 
crimson "flower, large and 
full. 

Xavier Olibo: A very dark rose of a 
rich crimson color and large size; one of 
the finest varieties grown. 

Louis Van Houtte: A crimson-maroon 
rose of medium size; blooms very free 
and is the best crimson rose grown. 

Boieldieu: A cherry red rose, very large 
and full. 

Anne de Diesbach: Flower a beautiful 
shade of carmine, very large and fra- 
grant. This is a superior variety for gar- 
den. 

Francois Michelon: A seedling from 
La Reine. This is adeep carmine rose, 
fragrant and a free bloomer. It blossoms 
after other varieties have ceased to pro- 
duce flowers. 

Baronness Rothschild: A light pink 
rose, very symmetrical, but without fra- 
grance. It is very beautifulin form, and 
is one of the best exhibition varieties. 
Itis also very hardy and blooms until 
late in the season. 

Edward Morren: Cherry 
with large ilat flowers. 

Madam Noman: A white rose with 
shaded center, of medium size, full and 
globular in form, and of exquisite 
beauty. 

La France: This variety was grown 
from the seed of the common tea rose. 
Its color is a delicate silvery rose, chang- 
ing to a silvery pink. It is very large, 
a constant bloomer, and is the sweetest 
and most useful of all roses, being un- 
surpassed in the delicacy of its coloring. 

Prince de Portia: A vermillion rose 
of medium size, and very fragrant. 

Elise Boelle: A white rose with a deli- 
cate tinge of pink, full circular form and 
very beautiful. 

Magna Charta—A pink rose suffused 
with carmine, and very fragrant. 

Charles Margottin—A seedling with 
reddish crimson flower, very large, full 
and sweet. It is an excellent bloomer. 

Madame Victor Verdier—A carmine- 
crimson rose, very fragrant. 

John Hopper—This is a seedling rose, 
of bright red color, with carmine center, 
and is a profuse bloomer. 

Mabel Morrison—White, sometimes 
tinged with pink. In the autumn the 
petals are often tinged with pink. 

Countess of Oxford—A bright carmine 
rose without fragrance. Itis a seedling 
from the Victor Verdier rose. 

Marquise de Castellane—Of carmine 
rose color, very large but not fragrant. 

Alfred K. Williams—A magenta-red 
rose of imbricated form and delicate 
habit. 

Persian Yellow—Small and nearly full. 
It is valuable only on account of its pe- 
culiar color and form. The same may 
be said of the White and Red Japan 
roses. 

The Crested moss and Gracilis moss 
are noted for the beauty of the buds, 
which are pink, and surrounded by a 
mossy fringe and crest. They are great 
favorites with the ladies. 

Mr. Barry said that aside from the 
propagation of planuts, rose culture was 
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| not of itself profitable in this section. | 
In New York and other large cities, the | 


—It was found by careful trial at the} 
garden of the New York Experiment 


| 


florist who succeeds in producing a large | Station, that the old and expensive | 


Weaver and De Soto should bear | number of blooms just after the close of | | method of 


the Lenten season, is sure of 
| as very high prices are paid. 

| requires a great deal of skill 
| with more or less good luck. 

|ester the demand for roses in winter is 
| not very great, and prices are not high 
| enough to make their production remun- 
‘erative. For years it was the ambition 
of culturists to produce a green rose. 
This has been done, and now they are 
trying to get a blue one. Never has the 
reporter seen a more beautiful sight than 
that presented by the rose plantation 
above described. 


a fortune, 
To do this | 
; combined | 








Origin of the peste, 


—Our cultivated apples 
sprang from two distinct species of 
plants, one the Pyrus Malus, the parent 
of our ordinary large apples, the other 
Pyrus prunifolia, the Siberian crabapple. 
Our large crabapples, as Transcendants, 
etc., are supposed to be crosses between 
the two. ‘The original home of the apple 
tree, Pyrus Malus, is a matter of uncer- 
tainty. Wild apples are cominon in 
southern Europe, and they are regarded 
by many as the original, uncultivated 
species. Two sorts of wild apples are 
recognized by European botanists, one 
characterized chiefly by smooth leaves, 
the other by wooly or pubescent leaves. 
De Candolle, the latest authority on the 
origin of cultivated plants, is not con- 
vinced that the wild apples of Europe 
represent the original species; he doubts 
if they are any more than cultivated ap- 
ples run wild. This author regards that 
part of Persia extending from Trebizonde 
to Ghilan as the most probable home of 
the apple, although he ‘thinks it quite 
possible, if, indeed, not probable, that 
the species originally existed also 
towards the eastern part of Europe. 
There is little doubt but that the apple 
was widely known throughout Europe 
previous to the records of the Greeks or 
Romars. It was probably brought to 
Europe with the early Aryan migrations. 
The name apple is itself a history of the 
fruit. The rootof the word is nearly 
the same in all the ancient oriental lan- 
guages, and from those languages, in- 
stead of the more modern Latin or other 
European tongues, our word is evident- 
ly derived. Says Dr. Prior: ‘This was, 
apparently, the only fruit with which our 
ancestors were acquainted before they 
came into Europe; for, with the excep- 
tion of a few wild berries and the hazel 
nut, it is the only one for which we have 
aname that is not derived from the 
Latin or French. It seems to have ac- 
companied them on a northern route 
from the western spur of the Himalayan 
Mountains.”’ Dried and _ carbonized 
pieces of apples are found in the pre- 
historic lake dwellings of Switzerland, 
and in some instances they appear to be- 
long to an age earlier than that in which 
metals were used. It is possible that 
these pieces of apples were derived from 
wild crabs, although collateral evidence 
points to a different origin. They prob- 
ably represent the earliest stages of ap- 
ple culture in Europe. Much later the 
Romans cultivated the fruit, and Pliny 
mentions twenty-two varieties grown in 
his time. Many, and perhaps all, of 
these varieties were inferior. Pliny as- 
serts that some sorts were so sour as tu 
turn the edge of a knife. —E X. 
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American Vines in France. 


—The report of the British consul in 
the Bordeaux district goes to show that 
about four-sevenths of the area planted 
with vines in France has been destroyed 
by the phylloxersa since its introduction, 
and had the pest continued to progress 
as it did at first, not an acre of vineyard 
would by this time have been left. It 
appears, however, that it is now declin- 
ing from year to year, both in respect of 
the acreage affected and the number of 
plants reported to be attacked. The in- 
troduction of American vines has been 
attended with excellent results. In the 
Gironde there are about 700 hectares of 
land planted with French vines grafted 
on American stock, and it has been re- 
cently stated on good authority that 
this operation is successful in 60 out of 
100 cases in which it is tried. 





Horlicultural Notes. 


—The ribbon grass of the gardens is : 
cultivatec variety of the wild phalaris or 
reed canary grass, which is common in 
most parts of the country. When al- 
lowed to grow in a wet place the 
= grass is said to return to the orig- 
inal. 


—Every tree and shrub has a natural 
beauty entirely its own. Much of this 
beauty lies in the shape of the top. The 
natural forms of trees, when tastily 
grouped, produce much the best effects. 
It is, therefore, a mistake to suppose 
that ornamental trees should be pruned 
into rounded or compact forms. 


—Many ornamental shrubs, such as 
mock-orange (improperly called syrin- 
ga), diervilla (wiegella), forsytbia. 
deutzia, ete., flower on the wood of the 
preceding year. It is, therefore, not 
proper to prune them early in Spring be- 
fore they blossom. Most ornamental 
shrubs should be pruned after flowering. 


—If one wishes to improve a certain 
flower, fruit or vegetable he must first 
decide what kind of a produet he wishes 
to produce. He must have his ideal al- 
waysin his mind. He must then select 
seeds from those specimens whjch come 
nearest to his ideal. Of the offspring he 
must select in the same way, and 
so continue until perfection is attained. 


—French wine-growers often protect 
their vines from frosts by smoke from 
burning straw and other combustibles, 
Au electrician has suggested that in 
case of sudden and unexpected cold, the 
fires may be lighted automatically by the 
electricity to pass from a battery through 
wires and ignite the fuel as soon as the 
thermometer falls to the dangerous tem- 
perature. 


—Recent chemical investigation has 
shown that potato plants do not absorb 
and assimilate the arsenic of Paris green 
and other preparations used for destroy- 
ing the Colorado potato beetle. Fears 
that the tubers might be rendered poison- 
ous are thus proven to be groundless. 
The productiveness of the soil, however, 
is impaired by the use of arsenic in con- 
siderable quantity. 

—It is a wholly erroneous notion that 
to make a good asparagus bed one must 
dig up the ground to ‘the depth of two 
feet and pile in bones and other materi- 
als. A gardener gave us his experience 
with two asparagus beds. One was pre- 
pared by plowing deep and subsoiling, 
and then with spades digging up the 
earth to the depth of two feet. ‘This was 
an expensive process. The other bed 
was planted upon ground plowed in the 
ordinary manner. Both beds were man- 
ured liberally with stable manure. The 
gardener lived to wear out both beds. 
They returned him an annual profit for 
twenty-five years. For the first few 
years the bed on the shallow soil gave 
much the earlier crops. After four or 
five years there was no difference in the 
beds, and they continued of equal value 

















for a quarter of a century. 


rowing celery in deep | 
, and with repeated “earthing | 
up” as ‘the plants grew, was inno way| 
superior to the level culture method, 


stems after t they complete their growth. 
This is in accord with the common prac- 
tice of our best gardeners at the present | 


}time, but is contrary to the teaching of 


the old writers on the subject. 


—The peach-growing centre is gradu- 
ally moving south. A few years ago 


there were great orchards in New Jer- 
sey. Then Delaware was the chief pro- 
ducer. Now Maryland and Virginia are 


coming to thefront. The largest peach 
farms arein Maryland. The Round Top 
Farm has 125,000 peach trees. On the 
estate of Col. Watkins there are 120,000 
trees. A peach tree’s usefulness is over 
after ten or twelve years of life. and the 
soil in which it grows is unfit for peach 
culture. 


—The ‘‘foliage plant’’ or coleus of the 
gardens is mostly a native of Java. The 
sorts most cultivated have originated 
from a Javan species and its natural va- 
riety. The species and its variety each 
commemorate in their names botanical 
explorers. Dr. Blume has been a most 
renowned explorer of the Javan flora, 
and the plant Coleus Blumel is named for 
him. The variety Verschaffeltii does 
honor to another man. The coleus be- 
longs to the mint family of plants, 
along with thyme, sage, peppermint, 
ete. 

—The Farm and Garden describes the 
method of June grafting, "which can be 
practiced where early set scions have 
failed. It is to split the bark on one 
side of the stump and sharpen the scion, 
all on®one side, and run it under the 
bark where it is split flat side next to the 
limb. Leave a trifle of the sloping cut 
above the stub, for it will then heal over 
far sooner. Takea piece of old muslin, 
wax it, and tie around the stub to keep 
the bark pressed against the graft. 
Cover the top of the stub well with wax 
and also the muslin bandage. When the 
graft is fairly started cut through the 
muslin on the side opposite the graft, 
and that will allow it to grow. 


—One reason why fruit is more uncer- 
tain than formerly is because the soil 
has lost some of its original fertility. At- 
tacks of insects on the fruit will account 
for part of the failure, but when the 
trees fail to blossom the reason must be 
looked for elsewhere. In making a com- 
post for orchards, a due proportion of 
potash should be added. The tree is 
yearly storing up more and more potash 
in its wood, and unless the supply is re- 
newed exhaustion must follow. The 
tree connot wander over a field to graze 
as an animal can, and in orchards close- 
ly planted the deficiency of potash often 
begins before the trees become of bear- 
ing age. 


—All caterpillars that subsist on 
leaves, be they those of the grape, apple, 
potato, cotton, or other plants may be 
destroyed by liquid Paris green poison. 
This is prepared by using the dry green 
and water in the proportion of one pound 
of the former to forty gallons of water; 
mix thoroughly and keep well stirred or 
shaken while it is being applied. A force 
pump with hose and broadcast spray, or 
a bellows atomizer, is the best implement 
for distributing it; ‘but where the foliage 
can be reached, an ordinary water-pot 
with a fine nose may answer. London 
purple may be similarly prepared and 
applied, excepting that a smaller pro- 
portion of the dried material will be 
needed. ‘This poison has the advantage 
of making its presence known by the 
color, which is different from that of the 
leaves, and on this account itis safer on 
the whole. 

—A correspondent in the Farmers’ 
Home Journal declares that the apple 
rust. which has ruined so many fine 
apple trees in Kentucky, originated from 
cedar trees growing near orchards. 
Green, woody balls, the size of walnuts, 
grew-on the cedars. These balls were 
full of horns, resembling roots, and when 
it rained or the weather was very damp 
they would swell into a deep red, soft, 
jelly-like substance, more than a hun- 
dred times their original size. When 
the rains would cease these roots would 
shrink back to their original size and 
leave an impalpable red powder. This 
powder, being very fine, was easily lifted 
by the w inds, and, lodging on the leaves 
of the apple trees, caused them to rust 
and fall. That this was the cause of the 
rust was proved by the fact that wher- 
ever the cedars were destroyed rust dis- 
appeared and the trees bore full crops of 
fruit again and the foliage was clean and 
healthy. 


—Hybrid perpetual roses are yearly in- 
creasing in favor, and if, after they have 
bloomed in May and June, their shoots 
are shortened back with an unsparing 
hand, and the old wood cut away, they 
will send up flowering shoots from the 
roots which will bear handsomer roses 
that any other branches. The three 
requirements for the growth of fine roses 
are, first, a strong soil, andif its basis is 
clayey, the growth will be more vigor- 
ous; second, due attention in the season 
of insects—keeping the foliage fresh and 
free from their depredations: third, free 
use of the knife both in the early spring 
before the shoots appear and after the 
first flowering has passed, to cut the old 
wood. Inadry season, delicate roses, 
such as Teas, Benga] and Bourbon, will 
need to be watered at night. but if done 
thoroughly, every other night will be 
sufficient. Liquid manure can also be 
applied with most beneficial effect dur- 
ing the summer months, for roses will 
bear strong stimulants better than al- 
most any other shrub, and the hybrid 
perpetuals will utterly repudiate their 
name if they are not thus stimulated, un- 
less the soil is very rich 


—@On summer ps large moths 
may be seen whirring about ‘the white 
and yellow flowers. ‘They will be seen 
to possess long proboces which they in- 
sert into long-tubed flowers for the pur- 
pose of extracting the honey. ‘These in- 
sects ore known as sphinx moths. Many 
of them are very injurious to vegetation. 
Their lary are mostly large and heavy 
worms, distinguished by their many 
spines or appendages and variety of col- 
ors. Many of the Tnenete which one sees 
pictured as noxious to the farmer, but 
which one never chances to see, are these 
sphinx moths whicb elude our search by 
flying at night. The best way to catch 
them is to watch with a net on a warm 
evening about a bunch of wild evening 
primroses or some other night blooming 
plants. One of the most common and 
conspicuous of these moths is the macro- 
sila quinquemaleulata, or, in plain Eng- 
lish, ‘‘five-spotted macrosila’’ better 
known as the parent of the great tomato 
worm. They appearin June or July, 
lay their eggs, and, after a short but ac- 
tive life die. The eggs soon hatch and 
the worms get their full growth about 
the last of August. They then pupate 
and go into the ground to sleep until 
spring, as a great, brown, jug-handled 
chrysalis, but to resurrect a whirring 
moth. Skunks are sqid to dig up and 
devour the chrysalideég, 


| 
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—There are only a few vines that will 
cling of their own accord. These are the | 
varieties of the English ivy, the trumpet 
vine and the different kinds of ampelop- 
sis; and even the English ivy will not 
stick to smooth walls. But if the trum- 
| pet vine or the ampelopsis be planted 
with the ivy the latter will cling to the 
| Other vines as well as to the w: yall, and 
keep safe hold. The evergreen 
euonymus makes a good self- -climbing 
— though not as much used as it real- 
ly deserves to be. 
beauty of variety which the great num- 
ber affords, it is best to have trellises 
over the face of the walls. These are 
best made of strong galvanized wire. 
Iron hooks should be fastened, by melt- 
ed sulphur, into stones sunk under 
ground, and others up under the eaves, 
and the wires attached to these, so as to 
make the meshes about a foot apart. 
Properly done these wires will last a 


life-time, and the vines will, with a very | 


little help, make their way of their own 
accord up the wires. Recently the writer 
noted a plant of the red-berried pyra- 
cantha trained up over wires in this way. 


Evergreen, and covered by bright red | 


berries 
wall 


, few things could make a “cots ge 
more gi gay. Wires, trellises and 


other preparations can be made for this | 
Springtime 


vine planting before 
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Chaff. 


Miss Kate Sanborn, the lecturer 
no two women are alike, but men can be ar- 
ranged in bundles! 


“John, what is that scar on your chin?” | 
barber- | 


“That scar? Oh! that is a relic of 
ism !”—Rochester Union. 


Pretty as a Picture. 


Cotton, &c., 10c. each. 
perfect success. 
gists. 
Vt. 


A child can use with 
Get at once jat your drug- 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, 


A correspondent wants to know if there is 


more than one religious denomination that | 


believes in feet-washing. 
hoped that there 
Night. 


“Ps 


It is sincerely to be 
is.—Cincinna:i Saturday 


i,” asked Walter, “what is a Buddhist?” 
“A Budduist, my son,” replied pa, “is a—well 
—a sort of horticultural chap—you’ve heard 
of budding fruits, you know!”—Times-Dem- 
ocrat. 

Crossing the Desert is generally an event- 
ful episode in life; whether it be as pilgrim 
to worship the prophet’s shrine at Mecca, or 
as apart of a caravan of merchants. The 
dangers of the destructive 
of predatory robbers and the agony of.dy- 
ing from thirst are dissipate! on reaching 
one of those gardens of the desert, an oasis. 
Partaking of that which recuperates, they 
meet their future difficulties with recruited 
strength and renewed energies. So 
modern life, dangers from disease threaten 
all humanity, but if we make use of a reme- 
dy which alleviates acute attacks of sick- 
ness, thus preventing their becoming chronic, 
we shall realize that necessary rest and re- 
freshment in traveling life’s desert which has 
been discovered in the Home Stomach Bit- 
ters. 

There is at least one spot on this fair earth 
where the base-ball 
work. On a vacant lot near Covington, (Ky.,) 
is posted this sign—‘‘No plane bace 
theas Primaces!’’—Chicago Herald. 

“I don’t think the photograph does me! jus- 
tice,” said the actress. not,” 
plied the artist; 
come to me for photographs, do you think, 
if I did them justice?”—Philadelphia Call. 


SEED ! 


CHOICE 


“Certainly re- 








TURNIP 


STOCK. 
TRUE TO 
NAME. 





White Egg, Purple Top, Purple Top Mu- 
nich, White Flat Dutch, Amber 
Globe, Pomerian Globe, 

Yellow Aberdeen, 

Cow Horn, 

Golden Ball, Snow- 
ball, Rutabagas or Swedes, 
Bloomsdale, and Sweet German, 

Prices on application. Special rates on five 
pounds and over. Address, 
Michel Plant & Seed Co., 
107 N. Broadway, St. Louis 


SEED WHEAT. 
TURNIP SEED. 
We have for sale the following named seed wheat: 
PURE GERMAN AMBER, 
MARTIN AMBER, 

MEDITERANIAN HYBRID, 

WHITE BLUE STEM, 
FULTZ, 
MEDITERANIAN. 

Description and prices upon application. 





TURNIP SEED, WHITE TOP STRAP-LEAVED, 
ED, YELLOW GLOBE; 


RED TOP STRAP-LEAV 
YELLOW PURPLE TOP RUTABAGA 
Prices per Ib. post-paid 60 cts, per 1-4 1b. 20 cts 
SEED RYE, TIMOTHY 


and other Grass Seeds. Ry: oe upon oppne ation 
Address, NT SEEI 
814 Noth 4th St., St. ‘Lani Mo. 


VAPORATING FRUIT 


Full treatise on bgt 
noes, yields, profits, 
and general statistica, F 


AMERICAN MAN’F’G co. 


Box H WAYNESBORO, PA. 


$11,990 


IN CASH 


IVEN AWAY 


ATTENTION, SMOKERS! 


All contestants for the 4) oe 
ing above amount, o: by Blackwe. a. 
ham Tobacco Co., ‘must observe the following 
conditions on which the premiums are to be 
awarded: All bags must bear our original 
Bull Durham label, U. S. Revenue Stamp, and 
Caution Notice. The must be done up 
securely in a package with name and address 
of sender, and number of bags contained plain- 
ly marked on the outside. Charges must be 
prepaid. Contest closes November 30th. All pack- 
ages should be forwarded December Ist, and 
must reach us at Durham not later than Decem- 
ber 15th. No matter where you reside, send 
your package, advise us by mail that you have 
done so, and state the number of bags sent. 
Names of successful contestants, with number 
of bags returned, will be published, Dee. 22, ir 
Boston, Herald; New York, Herald ; Philadel- 

yhia, Times ; Durham, N. C., Tobacco Plant; 

‘ew Orleans, Times-Democrat ; Cincinnati, En- 
quirer; Chicago, Daily News; San Francisco, 
Chronicle. Address, 

BLACKWELL'S DuRHAM Toracco Co., 
DuRHAM, N. 
Every genuine package has ‘picture of Bull. 
ay See our next announcement “Ga 
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- KING’S EVIL 


Was the name formerly given to Scrofula 
because of a superstition that it could be 
cured by a king’s touch. The world is 
wiser now, and knows that 


SCROFULA 


can only be cured by a thorough purifica- 
tion of the blood. “If this is neglected, 
the disease perpetuates its taint through 
generation after generation. Among its 
earlier symptomatic developments are 
Eczema, Cutaneous Eruptions, Tu- 
mors, Boils, Carbuncles, Erysipelas, 
Purulent Ulcers, Nervous and Phy- 
sical Collapse, etc. If allowed to con- 
tinue, Rheumatism, Scrofulous Ca- 
tarrh, Kidney and Liver Diseases, 
Tubercular Bonmnnietinn. and vari- 
ous other dangerous or fatal maladies, are 
produced by it. 


Ayers Sarsaparilla 


Is the only powerful and always reliable 
Rood purtiving medicine. Itisso effect- 
ual an alterative that it eradicates from 
the system Hereditary Scrofula, and 
the kindred poisons of contagious diseases 
and mercury. At the same time it en- 
riches and vitalizes the blood, restoring 
healthful action to the vital organs and 
rejuvenating the entire system. This great 


Regenerative Medicine 


¥s composed of the genuine Honduras 
Sarsaparilla, with Yellow Dock, Stil- 
lingia, the Iodides of Potassium and 
Iron, and other ingredients of great po- 
tency, carefully and scientifically com- 
pounded. Its formula is generally known 
to the medical profession, and the best 
pre ians constantly prescribe AYER’s 
ARSAPARILLA as an 


Absolute Cure 


For all diseases caused by the vitiation of 
the blood. It is concentrated to the high- 
est practicable degree, far beyond any 
other preparation for which like effects 
| are claimed, and is therefore the cheapest, 
| as well as the best blood purifying medi- 
| cine, in the world. 
| . 
| Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
[ Analytical Chemists. } 
Sold by all Druggists: price $1; six 
bottles for $5. 


‘Crape Baskets, 
FREE CIRCULAR, 


N. D. BATTESON, 


Mt. Jewett, Pa.’ 


PREPARED 


FERTILIZING SALT. 


Ground fine and mixed by Machinery with 
| LIME, POTASH,WOOD ASHES, OXIDE OF IRON, 
MAGNESIA, GYPSUM AND GREASE. 








All manuring qualities which you do not get in any 
other kind of Salt. Shipped in bulk and sacks in car 

| loadsof 12 to20 tons. FARMERS, club together 
| and buy a car load at wholesale prices. Write for my 


paper ** Salt Sayings.’’ Prices and sample by mail. 


Address E. S. FITCH, Bay City, Mich. 


FLOWER SEED BAGS IN STOCK: 


Vegetables Show Cards in Stock, Nur- 
serymen’s Plates and Show Cards in 
Stock, Catalogue Plates in Stock. 





We = the only house that mak ~imen’s, 
. srymen’s and Florist’s work as ialty. 
MENSING & STECHER, Lithographer: 
ochester, N. ¥. 


(Please mention this paper.) 


| 336-340 N.St. Paul St, 
4 





THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 
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Established 1866. 


P.M. KEILY & CO.., 
Commission Merehants, 


916 N. Third St., ST. LOUIS 


Fruits in their Season a Specialty. 
We offer to anipeers 16 years experience, 
promptness, and the best location in the city. 
Stencil plates, price currents etc. free. 


Bore @ ., Pe 





A QUARTER of a CENTURY 


IN THE FRUIT BUSINESS. 


E, T. HOLLISTER & CO,, 


Fruit & Produce Commission Merchants 
809 N. THIRD St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Sole Agents, for the sale of the 
“BOSS” FERTILIZER. 








SEEDS! ] Blue Grass, Cornspurry, Cow Peas, 
1 Lupins, June Rye, Ital an and Eng- 
lish Rye Grass, Seradella, Scheeps Fescue and 
Vetches.—L. G. WENIGE, Belleville, Ills. 





OUR SOIL erney Sanaa 








Gissommended by] Farmers and Nurserymen 
as the strongest,simplest and best Clod Crush- 
er and Soil Pulverizer invented. Light Draft 
Cannot get out of order. It will save its cost 
every season. Can be worked on rough, stony 
round without any <a er of breaking. Send 
or our H. P. DEUSCHER, Hamilton, O. 
I. REINSTEDLER, Agent, St, Louis. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT 


STRAWBERRIES 


to secure a good crop next season, Our plants arein the finest 
condition, Catalogue containing full culty iral directions mailed 
ELLWANGER & EARRY. 


Rochester, i. Ye 


POT 


Mount Hope Nurseries. 
Me ntion this paper, 








THREE GREAT CITIES the WEST 


—SCHICAGO = 


LINKED TOGETHER BY THE 


CHICAGO & ALTON R.R. 


TEE POPULAR ROUTE FROM &T. LOUIS 


'TO KANSAS CITY 


AND ALL POINTS WEST IN 
Kansas, Solorado, New. Mexico, Mexico, 
Arizona, Nebraska, California, etc. 

The Great emaas Route to and from Kansas Lande 
and the Mining Districts of the Great West, and in 
aaa 2p o all Watering Places in the Fast, North and 
West—Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, Canada, Eastern 
Sta ates, Rocky Mountains, Colorado, New Mexico, Mexico, 

California, Oregon, ete 


THE SHORT LINE TO 


CHICAGO and ALL POINTS NORTH and EAST 


——AND TO—— 
Jacksonville, Pekin, Peoria, Louisiana, 
Hannibal, Quincy, Keokuk, Etc. 


Two Trains s Day) St. Louis & Kansas Gity 


OF aNY CLa#8 BETWEEN 
Union De we in ~ st, Louis, St. Louis, 
ansas City and Chicago. 

No other Line runs PALACE DINING CARS ps pmo 
St. Louis and Kansas City, and St. Louis and C . 
Meals equal to those served in any First Class nite l, 
only 75 ce 
oT 16 Anest st *p: ALACE RECLINING CHAIR CARS in the 
world are run in all through, teatne, ¢ day and night, 

t tchang 1 free of ex charg 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING C ARS the finest, best 

i ast se anywh 
ms sthat your. Tekets re re rad via “ CHICAGO & ALTO¥ 
RAILROAD.’ 

For Maps, Time Tables, Rates, and all information, 


ss. H. KNIGHT, 


General Agent, Passenger Department, 
217 North Fourth Street, under Planters’ House, St. Louis, 
J.C. Me MULLIN, 


ice-President, 


Chicago 
JAMES CHARL mt IN, Ge »nvral Passenger and Ticket Agent,Chicage> 


C. H. CHAPPELL, 
General Chinas 
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OING WEST. 
prixe TP AL, LINE from Cc HICAGO, PEORIA and 
OUIS, by w and Lincoln to 
DENV Kit or via Kz { Atchinson to 
Denver, connecting at Ur Ie at Kansas Cit) 
Omaha and Denver with thro 


trains for 8 
FRANCISCO and all points in t 


Great West. 
GOING NORTH and SOUTH. 
Solid Trains of elegant Day Coaches and Pullman 
Palace preenine sare run daily to and from St, 
Hannibal, Quincy, Keokuk, Burlington; 
ids and Albert Lea to St. Pauland Minne+ 
sand Reclining Chairs to and from 








4ouis, Minne: 
hrough Ticke 
coupon Sy ticket offices in the U. am sand Canada. 
OTTER, PERC LO 
--P. & Gen, Manager, 


Div’n Pass’r 4 
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Will Buy the above Scale 


WEIGHING FROM X OZ. TO 240 LBS., 
AND THE 


RURAL WOR 
One Wwea 


Any one sending six subscribers al 
$9.00 will get the scale as a premium. 


ADDRESS, 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
600 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo, 


TURKISH BATH 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
311 N. Seventh St , Between Olive and Locust. 


GEO. F. ADAMS, M. D., SUPT. 


. 
. 





FOR LADIES. -Monday, bey yor and Sat- 
urday mornings from 9 a. m. 
FOR GENTLEMEN :—From7 4 ps 1. 80 9 p. m. 
the above hours for ladies. 


ant tin, 
8 S:—Gents from 7 a. m. to 12 m. 


DA 


S Ap All interested in Bees or 
Honey should send 
IX iaries. at once for Fell 
Price tis and 1c atalogue of 
AN IM 
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4 E CHEAPEST FERTILIZER KNOWN 


FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO, 


GEO. F. BRUNNER WFG. 00., 


Address Station *‘A,” St. Louis, Mo. 
Descriptive Circulars Free.' 


in 








The oldest inthe West. 


Nothing but Strictly First Class Stock sold at retai 
| sizes are supplied in lots of 500 and upwards. 


Descriptive Catalogue. New editiou 12 cents. 


Stark Nurseries. 


Established 1835, 300 acres. 
of Fruits!.Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Evergreens, etc., adapted for our Western soil and climate .— 


Evervthing true to name and exactly as represented.— 
Boos of Instructions on Transplanting and Management of Trees, ete., free to our customers. 


Propagate all the best. oldest and new varieties 


1, and all that dies replaced at Half Price. Smaller 





| ddress, STARK NURSERIES, Louisiana, Mo. 
‘Only 1,800 Second-hand Barrels left for Sale. 
| Order at once. All expert work attended to. Address, 


| HENRY STUDNICZKA, 1210 Monroe St., St. Louis, Mo, 


} 
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COLMAN’ RURAL WORLD. 


July 31. 1884. 





‘COLMAN’ RURAL WORLD 


THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR. 
“BY NORMAN J. COLMAN 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 
AT $150 PER YEAR; OR EIGHT 
MONTHS $1 00. 


ADVERTISING’ 40 cents per line of agate 
@pace; reduction on large or long time adver- 


its. 

Address NORMAN J. COLMAN, Publisher 
$0 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

(Advertisers will find the RoRAL WORLD one 
ot the best advertising mediums of its class in 
the country. This is the uniform testimony of 
all who have given it atrial. Many of our 
largest advertising patrons have used it for 
more than a quarter of a century, which is the 
Bighest possible recommendation of its value 
Qs an advertising medium. 





We are continually receiving letters enclos 
fng only one dollar for subscription. The 
price of the RuRAL WORLD has been $1.50 per 
annum for months past; hence, those who 
send only one dollar, are being credited for 
the time they pay for. 


FINE growing weather has favored the 
farmer ‘Seing the past week. If any- 
thing, so far as we have learned, a little 
too much rain and here and there violent 
storms. On the whole, however, it has 
been favorable for the growing crops. 


CHOLERA still rages in France, less 
violently within the past few days, under 
the influence of cooler weather, but dis- 
tributed over a wider area. No positive- 
ly identified cases of the disease have 
been discovered outside of that country, 
bowever, and it is even now hoped that 
it may be confined to those limits. 





A CIRCULAR has been issued to cream- 
ery and butter men, and all others inter- 
ested in the creamery interest of the 
State, inviting them to attend a Conven- 
tion to be held at the Garrison House, 
Sedalia, Mo., on the 18th of August next, 
at10:30 a.m. At this Convention steps 
will be taken (the circular says) to perfect 
an organization already established, 
known as the Missouri Creamery Asso- 
ciation. The circular is signed by B. F. 
Smith, President, Holden, Mo.; and I. 
M. Kellogg, Secretary, Fayette, Mo. 





In Michigan an earnest attempt is be- 
ing made this year to extend the culture 
of sorghum. The Michigan Agricultural 
College has this season sent out nearly 
500 half-pound packages of sorghum 
seeds to all parts of the State. In the 
autumn detailed reports are to be sent in, 
which will give much valuable informa- 
tion concerning the feasibility of grow- 
ing sorghum for sugar in that State. 





IT appears to make some difference 
with the English‘‘powers that be’’*whether 
British cattle or American are kept out 
ofthe United Kingdom by the enforce- 
ment of needlessly rigid inspection laws. 
A number of British subjects are inter- 
ested in ranges in the remote Northwest. 


They desire to ship their young stock to 
Liverpool through Canada, and their re- 
quest is likely to be granted. There is, 


indeed, nu occasion to refuse it, or to 
prevent the importation of American 
liveanimals to be fattened in English 
pastures. Less disease exists among 
American cattle, even in the thickly set- 
tled East, than among those raised in 
England. , 





THE food and drink of a nation show 
immense totals. For instance, the 35,- 
000,000 citizens of Great Britian con- 
sume annually over 300,000,000 quartern 

Bowes. of 4; 93,000,000" bun 
ght of potatoes; 17,000,000 hun 
ght of vegetables; 30,000,000 hu 
aweight of meat; 700,000,000 pounds 
fish ; 5,000,000 bundredweight of but- 
32,000,000 pounds of sugar ;170,000,000 
unds of tea; 1,000,000,000 gallons of 
er; 14,000,000 gallons of wine and 37,- 
0,000 gallons of spirits, at a total cost 

the consumers of £500,000,000, or 
out $2,500,000,000. It will be seen 
at the bulk of this vast total is pro- 
ced by the farmers. 










an article upon the kinds and quali- 
s of silk worms, the South and West 
for raising the large, pure 
Whitessmcoons, it is best to purchase the 
Turkish eggs. These are not considered 
a two-crop worm, though many of them 
will produce a second crop in this coun- 
try. They make a fine, large, pure white 
cocoon, and are easily raised if properly 
eared for. The value of the cocoon, as 
to the quality of silk, must not be judged 
by the size. Frequently large cocoons 
are very thin, and a small worm will 
often spin more silk than a large one, 
the smaller cocoon being the heavier of 
he two. Asa general thing the white 
pons are not so solid, nor do they con- 
y munch silk, as the straw or yellow 
d cocoons of the same size. 


one thing tends to enhance the 
y of a country like that of shady 
8, and the planting of trees, whether 
he fruit, nut, seed or flower bearing 
ids, should be observed every fall or 
spring, and scores of trees planted in the 
cerners of our unsightly fenves. The 
lanting gf trees along the roadways of 
rance is a grand good scheme, At 
present the total length of public roads 
there is 18,750 miles, of which 7,250 are 
bordered with trees, while 4,500 miles 
are at preseut being planted, or will 
shortly be planted. On the remaining 
7,000 miles the nature of the soil does 
not permit of plantations. The number 
of trees already planted amounts to 
2,678,603, consisting principally ot elm, 
poplar, acacie, plate, ash, sycamore and 
lime trees. 





No farmer can afford to do without a 


a ae good supply of fodder corn, even though 


e may have a good supply of the very 
best of hay, for milch cows are very fond 
of fodder corn, and it helps very ma- 
terially in increasing as well as main- 
taining the flow of milk during the cold, 
wintry months. It is the nearest ap- 

roach to green food they can have, un- 

‘ le it is ensilage, which we do not con- 
sider very profitable for the average 
farmer. To geta good crop of fodder 
corn, a well cultivated and clean piece of 
ground should be chosen, as early this 
month as practicable. Have it well 
ploughed and harrowed, though we 
would prefer not to harrow until the 
corn is sown (if sowed broadcast), as it 
can be covered better by harrowing 
afterward. To prevent the birds from 
coef dad tribute take the corn, moisten it 
with warm water ard drain it off; to a 
Dushel of corn pour over, in a thin 
stream, about a tablespoonful of warmed 
tar, after which tho oughly mix up the 
ass till every grain is coated, when 
ashes or plaster should be applied to dry 
the corn and make it handle easily. The 
‘birds will not bother this corn, and it 
rout as readily as any other. It 
be sown rather thickly to make a 
stand and better fodder. . The and 
d be rich as possible, to force a 
growth. It should be cut jast be- 
re it commences to shoot its tassel or 
top. thoroughly seasoned, then tied into 
eonvenient sized bundles and stored 





away fornse. Thisis a good food for 
sweet, nutritious and much relished by 
all stock. It may yet be sown. 


In eight States (Arkansas, California, 
South Carolina, [linois, Ohio, New 
York, Wisconsin and Vermont) where 
the agricultural and literary courses are 
combined in colleges, the 
students number in all 225; agricultural 
101, mechanical 144. In five States 
where the industrial colleges are inde- 
pendent (Culorado. Massachusetts, Mis- 
sissippi, Michigan and Kansas), there 
are 936 agricultural and 127 mechanical 
students. The contrast is astriking one. 


THE hay crop of this country comes 
next to that of corn in value. In 1881 
the value of the hay exceeded that of 
cotton by $90,000,000. In 1881 14,000 
car loads of hay, ten tons to the car, 
were brought into New York. In 1882 
147,000 tons were received there. The 
transactions in hay in New York in 1882 
are said to have reached the sum of $23,- 
000,000. The hay crop of 1882 was es- 
timated at $372,000,000. The shipments 
by water from New York were about 
100,000 bales. 

THE great loss sustained by keeping 
cows On poor pastures can scarcely be 
estimated, especially when they have 
to drink from stagnant pools. Some- 
thing can’t be got from nothing. The 
food of support must first be obtained 
before the cow can give any milk at all, 
and all the profits consist in the quantity 
of food she eats over and above that re- 
quired for maintenance. If she has to 
wander over a large range of pasture, es- 
pecially in the hot sun and when the 
flies are troublesome, the food consumed 
in producing this mechanical wo * | 


would otherwise have been used in the | 


production of butter. Hence the neces- 
sity for rich pastures and plenty of shade 
trees. Always remember that under a 
proper system of feeding, the more an 
animal eats, the greater will be the 
profit. 

A RAILROAD scheme which fairly goes 
ahead of our early Pacific enterprises, 
visionary as they seemed when under- 
taken, has been proposed in India, and 
will receive the indorsement of the ln- 
perial Government. It has long been 
understood that the surest preventive of 
suffering from the famines which period- 
ically atilict some parts of India would 
be the cheapening of transportation from 
the well-watered and fertile provinces, 
where food is always abundant. To this 
end about 4,000 miles of road, which a 
Parliamentary committee regards indis- 
pensable ‘to connect the centers of food 
production with the population centers 
and the famine tract,” are to be con- 
structed, the home government guaran- 
teeing the interest on the $150,000,000 
which must be raised. A considerable 
part of the proposed railway system will 
earn dividends, but the rest is to be built 
evowedly as a work of humanity. We 
have some interest in this philanthropie 
movement, forthe new lines will un- 
doubtedly sharpenthe competition be- 
tween Indian and American wheat in the 
English markets. 





Nort alone in view of the possible ap- 
proach of cholera to this country, but as 
conducive to health ever and always is it 
desirable that we have pure water, and 
that not only for ourselves and families 
but for stock too. Jn this connection the 
Massachusett’s Plowman offers a good 
suggestion: 

After digging as low as is desired a| 
cement pipe, some two feet in diameter, 
and two or three feet long is sunk at the 
bottom and worked down as low as possi- 
ble by digging vut the inside. The pipe 
ould be covered over with a flat stone 
ugh the middle of which a two-inch 
olenas been drilled ;directly over the hole 
stand in drain pipe, then begin to fill up 
the hole, and add drain pipe as the filling 
proceeds till it comes near the surface 
when a pump can be attached. A well 
of this kind is reliable and permanent, 
requiring no repairs; the water is cool 
and free from impurities that open wells 
are subject to; no insects or animals can 
find their way into it, and the cost is not 
more than one-half that of a well that 
is stoned. If dug, as it should be, 
when the springs are low, a constant 
supply of water that is pure as the un- 
bee gre springs is ‘secured. As the 
well is slways full, there is no chance 
for bad air to injure the water, and, 
in fact, but little danger of being pol- 
luted by surrounding cesspools, com- 
pared to open wells. 


THE whole country is looking to the 
farmers to help it out of its embarrass- 
ments of trade and finance. Fora year 
past trade has been unsatisfactory. The 
manufacturing centres are glutted with 
unsalable goods; prices have fallen, in 
some cases, it is said, below the cost of 
production; iron mills are closing up or 
running on half time. Wages are cut 
down, and strikes and discontent prevail 
in the manufacturing districts; bank- 
ruptcies, failures, assignments and other 
monetary disorders, are the rule of the 
day in the East. But, fortunately, there 
is a good crop in sightin the West and 
South, and the manufacturing and mer- 
cantile classes are waiting impatiently 
for the grain and cotton to move to mar- 
ket and relieve them of their distress. 

But why is it that the manufacturing 
interest cannot take care of itself? Why 
is it perpetually getting into trouble and 
looking to the heavily taxed farming in- 
terest to help it out? Our manufacturers 
are a favored class. They are protected 
against foreign competition by a duty of 
40 to 60 per cent. on foreign goods, while 
the Western farmer has no protection on 
his grain, and the Southern farmer none 
on his cotton. The Western farmer, 
whiie paying tribute to the Eastern 
manufacturer, has to raise grain for a 
foreign market in competition with Rus- 
sia and India, and the Southern farmer, 
while paying a tax on his cotton ties for 
the protection of the Eastern manufac- 
turer, has to raise cotton for a foreign 
market in competition with India and 
Egypt. Yet, when the protected manu- 
facturers get into trouble, as they do 
every five or six years, they invariably 
call upon the farmers to lift them out. 
The American farmer is too heavily 
tasked. He is expected to take care of 
himself and the manufacturer too. 


The above, from the Republican, tells 
a part, but only a part, of this wonderful 
story. The farmers are not clamoring to 
be protected from the pauper produc- 
ers of Europe, not even from Russian or 
Indian wheat. 





In reply to a number of queries about 
millet,4t may be explained that there are 
a great many varieti»s of thisgrass. The 
sort known as German or golden millet, 
has largely superseded the other kinds, 
being the best for a forage plant. 

At one time it was thought that millet 
was a sufficient food for stock without 
the aid of anything else. The fodder 
was hay and the seed was corn. But ex- 
perience has demonstrated the fact that 
wl en hay ripens its seed its usefulness in 
large measure ceases. Were stock fed 


the driving and other horses, as it is| 


industrial | 


' 

good hay, they would thrive 
well, or if the millet is cut while in the 
| flower, or even when the seed is in the 
milky state, and fed to stock in combina- 
tion with grain, they do well. Fed alone, 
the grain proves too laxative. 

A special recommendation of millet is 
its large yield and its power to withstand 
drought. Then, too, for a forage crop, 
it can be sowed late after other crops are 
; out of the way. It is also an excellent 
crop to grow on land foul with thistles 
| and dock. 

Common millet will mature its seed in 
| about sixty days, and the seed will more 
| than pay for growing the crop, leaving 
the hay for clear profit. The seed, when 
}ground and mixed with corn or other 
| grain, furnishes a good feed for cattle, 
swine and poultry. Golden or German 
| millet requires a lunger season in which 


ciency of 





| 6 mature its seed, and at the North is | 


usually sown in June. 

|full growth of stalk but not mature its 
}seed. Millet should be cut before the 
frost touches it. 


FARMERS AND CREAMERIES. 


—Ir is announced that the creamery | 


at Lamar in Barton county is about to 
| Close. 
few months, and has not been profitable; 
}on the contrary, it has lost money, and 
for the present. 

A creamery cannot be successfully 
conducted without the co-operation of 
|the farmers who live around it. They 
are intended chiefly for the benefit of 
farmers, and are entitled to their sup- 
port; if they fail to receive this, they 
must fail. The difficulty with the Laniar 
creamery is that its wagons have to 
travel too great distances to secure the 
supply of cream it needs. 
mer here and there keeps cows for dairy 
purposes; the majority stick to the old 
habit of raising staple crops and selling 
them in araw state for what they will 
bring, regardless of the fact that the 
most intelligent and profitable farming 
is that which converts raw grain and 
grass intothe more valuable and com- 
pact form of milk and meat. There is 
no good reason why a well conducted 
creamery should not succeed at Lamar 
as well as at La Plata, Wlattsburg, 
Montgomery City and other points in 
North Missouri. It certainly would 
succeed if supported by a suflicient 
number of small dairy farms within 
easy reach to furnish it with the re- 
quisite quantity of cream to keep it ac- 
tively at work to its full capacity. 





| Lamar since the creamery was started 
than it was before—a fact which proves 


Only a far- | 


For forage it may | 
| be sown much later, when it will make a 


> 
‘GFotes-Correspondence, 


It has been in operation only a | 


| 


| good, and potatoes could not well be better. 
the proprietors have determined to close | 


| other States seeking this market forthe dis- 


| 


It | 
|is stated that good butteris higher at | in thiscountry. 
I 


| that the local market has not been over- | 


| stocked. 
It is encouraging to know that the 





| has met with better success than at La- 
j}mar. Some forty odd establishments 
|have been started in the northern and 
central counties, and notwithstanding 
the mistakes and difficulties that attend 
new enterprises, we hear that nearly all 
are doing well and growing in favor. 
The welfare of the agricultural interest 
is associated with the maintenance of the 
system, and when the time comes, as we 
hope it will, that shall see the present 
number of creameries north of the river 
trebled, it will be found that the highest 
priced lands are in the vicinity of the es- 
tablishments. 

The foregoing from a city daily dis- 
closes a fact that all, having knowledge 
of the creamery business, counted on. 
Weak men are found in every industry, 
hence we have the ‘ survival of the fit- 
test,’? and strong men are found in the 
same line, hence we have success. That 
the ultimate result in Missouri will be 
success, no one having investigated it 
doubts for one moment. 


THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


We have made frequent references to 
the importance of this last and best of 
‘‘World’s Fairs,’ but have met with 
nothing conveyiug an idea of its possi- 
ble outcome, and the good it is calcul- 
ated to accomplish, that will compare 
with the following from the New York 
Herald: 

** The coming World’s Industrial Ex- 
position at New Orleans is assuming 
unusual importance as the first compre- 
hensive and systematic advance upon the 
inviting but partially supplied trade fields 
of Spanish America and the countries 
surrounding the South Pacific Ocean. 
The popular and urgent demand for new 
markets for our surplus manufactures, 
will here find an ample outlet, and one 
which has been too long neglected. 
Spanish America is dependent upon the 
outside world for manufactured goods. 
Mexico, Central and South America now 
import yearly $419,588,000 worth of mer- 
chandise. Of this the United States sup- 
plies only $71,863,000; in other words, 
but about one-sixth part. The chief 
portion of the demand is supplied by 
Europe. Such a state of affairs is a dis- 
credit to American enterprise; we should 
now supply at least two-thirds of this 
demand.” 

But the amount of the present im- 
ports of these American countries on the 
south is but a drop in the bucket com- 
pared with the enormous demand in the 
early future as the inevitable result of 
railway construction and the new era of 
material development and progress upon 
which they have recently entered. The 
coming Expositton will supply our 
manufacturers with a most timely and 
advantegeous introduction to the repre- 
sentatives of 42.000,000 consumers, for 
the American countries at the South are 
making elaborate preparations and will 
be the most conspicuous participants. 

Mexico has already appropriated 
$200,000 for this purpose and will occupy 
50,000 feet of space within the buildings 
and 200,000 feet outside. The latter 
space to be used in part for a camp for a 
company of Mexican cadets. Several of 
the Mexican States have made additional 
appropriations and will participate ona 
comprehensive scale. 

Situated as New Orleans is at the very 
door of Spanish America and at the 
mouth of the Mississippi River, which, 
with its forty-two commercial tributaries 
is navigable 15,700 miles and intersects 
twenty-one States and Territories, an 
exhibition held there must for this reason 
alone bea success. Itisa national gate- 
way between the great interior of the 
United States and the neighboring, but 
too long neglected, foreign markets on 
the south—markets which, for more rea- 
sons than one, our manufacturers will 
find it profitable to cultivate. 

Of nearly equal importance are the 
foreign markets of the Pacific, which 
will soon be in direct communication 
with the Mississippi Valley by means of 
the interocean highways across Tehuau- 
tepec and Panama. The annual imports 
of merchandise by Australasia and the 
various countries of Asia which rest upon 
the Pacific amount to $523,053,000 of 
which we supply only $20,497,000. 

In anticipation of the important com- 
mercial advantages which must inevi- 
tably follow the present southward ten- 
dency of material development, such as 








exclusively on seed heads, witk a suffi- 
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the improvement of the Mississippi 


| 
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creamery experiment in North Missouri | 


| Outside of Missouri. 
| gentleman to apply to the Illinois Fish Com- 





ing you success I remain yours, 


| year, the crops were splendid and everything 


River and its practical prolongation to 
the Pacific by the opening of the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, the proposed establish- 
ment of new steamship lines from the 
mouth of the Mississippi to Spanish- 
American ports, and other great works 
soon to be inaugurated, the exhibition 
at New Orleans is exceedingly timely. 
It is located where it will.do the most 
good, by helping to build up two weak 





sides of our present foreign commerce, 
that of Spanish America and the nations 
and islands surrounding the South Pa-| 
cific. 

Divector General E. A. Burke said 
of this aspect of the coming Exposition 
recently: **New Orleans is the natural 


gateway to those countries, both by 
land and water. An exhibition held | 
there will create a tidal wave which | 


should have been started years ago. 








—We are just having, at this writing, the 
finest rain of the season. This insures the 
corn crop for this year, it is looking well and 
will be an abundant yield. Wheat turned out 
well, Northern sugar cane will prove equally 


Flax, rye and oats were all good, and with 
her grand prospects Southern Kansas is 
proud.—P. C., Moline, Kansas, July 25th, 





Epirok RURAL WorLp: In view of the 
market facilities offered by Colorado to the 
fruit growers and dealers of other States, and 
also in view of the enormous sums of money 
sent out of our State to supply an increasing 
demand for fruit, we extend to parties from 


posal of their fruits or other products, and 
who, for purposes of advertising, degre to 
exhibit at our National Mining and Industrial 
Exposition, which will open in the city of 
Denver on September Ist, and close October 
4th, a cordial invitation to join us with their 
exhibits. No charge for space.—D. 8. Grimes, 
Sup’t. Department of Agriculture and Horti- 
culture, Denver, Col., July 25th, 1884. 





—Where can I get German carp large 
enough to spawn next spring. I wish to buy 
them to get them large enough as those sent 
out by Fish Commissioner are small. By an- 
swering the above you will confer a favor on 
a subscriber and lover of the RURAL. Wish 


CHAS. PRIER. 
Hardinsville, Il. 
P. 8.—The hog cholera is killing all the hogs 
Cc. P. 


Addressing the above to the State Commis- 
sioners we have the following reply: 

Gov. N. J. COLMAN: Dear Sir—In regard to 
the inquiries of the letter you sent me: 1. The 
Fish Commissioners do not sellcarp. 2. Itis 
not practicable to ship spawning fish any 
distance. 3. Itis a State institution and we 
are not permitted to ship carp to applicants 
If you will inform the 


missioners they may accommodate him. 
Yours very respectfully, 
PHIL KOPPLIN, Jr. 
Forest Park, St. Louis, Mo., July 25, 1884. 





A Judgment. 


EDITOR RURAL WORLD: We have had a 
glorious season uyrhere, the best for many a 


went swimmingly until last Saturday, the 
devil sent a show along which seemed to up- 
set and demoralize this whole country. All 
the fools left home at a break-neck rate, the 
hay fields were neglected, then storms came 
on, stacks were blown over, hay spoiled, 
buildings unroofed and consumed by light- 
ning, and great destruction and retribution 
scattered right and left, which according to 
the good old orthodox doctrine is but a just 
punishment on this wicked generation. But, 
if so, why should those of us who had sense 
enough to stay at home and try to save our 
hay be the principal sufferers? Candidly 
there is nothing in my estimation better cal- 
culated to show how many crazy fools we 
have than these humbugging shows. For 
many years hardly one of them comes along 
without damaging me more or less, and now 
while I am confined to my bed I have $75 
worth of hay in a state to be ruined simply 
because this show stampeded my hands; my 
neighbors are also complaining in the same 
way. Hay is the principal crop here now, 
and we were happy !n such a splendid pros- 
pect until this revulsion came upon us. Peo- 
ple who are unable to furnish themselves 
with the necessaries of life, and conscien- 
tiously justify themselvesin not being able 
to pay their most pressing debts, will goto 
these shows, and are no more certain to say 
‘humbug” than they are to patronize the 
next one. 

As with keeping dogs, the poorer the people 
are the more ’ornery they are in both these 
cases. This show day being pleasant more 
good hay could have been made that day 
than these five wet days since. This whole 
country now presents a sorry picture of hun- 
dreds of acres of hay cut, but cannot be put 
up on account of bad weather and much 
more to be cut yet. O. MOFFET. 

July 25, 1884. 


The Cattle Dard. 


Coming Sales. 














August 7th, K. H. Allen and others, Cen- 
tralia, Mo. Shorthorns. 

Sept. 24th, 25thand 26th, Administrator’s 
sale, Flat Creek, herd of the late Jas. C. 
Hamilton, Flat Creek, Ky. 

Nov. 19th, J. C. Smith, Shorthorns at St. 
Louis. 

Nov. 20th, Joseph E. Miller, Holstein Cattle, 
St. Louis. 


We have to congratulate the Herald Print- 
ing Company of Columbia, Mo.,on getting out 
an excellent catalogue for the breeders of 
«good old Boone.” The few mistakes made 
are amply apologized for in the quality of 
paper, clearness of type and general accura- 
cy. It is, indeed, an excellent catalogne, and 
one to be imitated by every office in the State. 





In issuing their catalogue of sale at Centra- 
liathe proprietors make the following an- 
nouncement: In presenting this sale cata- 
logue to the breeders and farmers of the 
West, the proprietors feel justifiedin saying 
that they are offering a good and very useful 
lot of Shorthorns. The cattle have been 
carefully bred, with special regard to indi- 
vidual merit combined with purity of blood, 
and belong to some of the most noted and 
very best Shorthorn tribes. Our herds have 
been kept exclusively for breeding purposes, 
and not for the show ring, and are all in first- 
class breeding condition. 

Examine the catalogue carefully. See how 
nicely they are bred, whose hands they have 
passed through, and bring this catalogue with 
you to the sale for reference. 

If you wish as good 4 bull as any man owns, 
come to our sale. If you wish achoice bred 
cow and an extra milker, come to our sale. 
If you wish young heifers from 6 months to 2 
years old, as well bred and as good individu- 


ally as any man owns, come to the sale at 
Centralia, August 7th, 1884. Service list on 
day of sale. 

Terms of sale, cash. Any persons wishing 
time will be accommodated by giving good 
bankable paper with 8 per cent. interest, 





Sale to commence at2 jp’clock, sharp. K. H. 
Allen, Stephen mada James H. Parker. 


| 
' 


The Centralia Sale. 


We have the catalogue of the sale of Short- 
horn cattle to come off at Centralia, Mo., on 
August 7th next, which has been time and 
again referred to in these columns, The 
catalogue will convince every one of the ac- 
curacy of our statements made a month 
that the breeding of the cattle to be sold will 
surprise those who read it. Mr. Allen, the 
compiler, has aimed to make it more thor- 
ough and complete than any ever gotten up 
in the State; giving at a glance and in one 
line the name of the dam, her color and 
breeder, the name of her sire, and his regis 
try number, his color and breeder. This, to 
gether with voluminous foot notes, makes of 
the catalogue one of the most complete we 


ago, 


have seen. 

The foot notes are of great interest in that 
they afford an insight into the origin of fami- 
lies, who sold, who bought, what they paid, 
where they went, what became of them, and 
what their progeny. 

The animals in the sale are of excellent 
families, have been raised well, had good 
sires; have been handled to advantage, and 
will be found breeders every one. No barren 
animal, no faulty animal will be found in the 
sale, and those of age will be found Short- 
horns all over, and the young things inherit- 
ing their excellent qualities. 

We commend this sale to the attention of 
the farmers and breeders of Missouri as one 
deserving their closest attention. The sale 
advertisement will be found in another col- 
umn, and fully explain anything we have 
omitted. 


High Feeding. 

Of course what is meant by high feeding is 
to the limit of assimilation. Beyond that 
would not be high feeding, but over feeding, 
which is both useless and injurious. Two 
weeks ago we called attention to the import- 
anceof high feedingof Shorthorns, as shown 
in the experience of Mr. Thos. Wilhoit, of 
this State. The RuRAL WORLD characterized 
our advocacy of high feeding as erroneous. 
It is not necessary to again urge the import- 
ance of high feeding upon intelligent breed- 
ers of all kinds of stock, but there is a sad 
lack of the appreciation of this important 
matter among the less experienced, and 
while we might quote much high authority in 
favor of the view we presented, we have 
space now only for the following from the 
National Live Stock Journal: 

Why is the American improved Merino 
about 50 per cent heavier and of much finer 
form than the Spanish Merino, from which it 
sprang? Is this owing to the masterly skill 
of American breeders in se’ection, or is it 
based upon the generous diet these sheep 
have found upon our shores? American 
Merinos outweigh, outshear, and outshine 
any of the breedin Europe. It is our mas- 
terly feeding that has done it, and not our 
masterly selections.. We do not undervalue 
selections in breeding. Skill here is of great 


importance, but all the selections possible 
will not produce the finest animal without an 
equal skill in feeding. 

Andagain the Journal says: 

Is it not about time this great question of 
growing animals should be considered, and 
instruction given on the details of ailmenta- 
tion, instead of iterating and reiterating 
yearin and year out the guesses and surmises 
of what points this great breeder or that 
used in his selection of animals to couple. 


The above from the Indiana Farmer does 
not meet the point at issue. High feeding is 
good feeding up to the point of assimilation. 
Is high feeding good feeding when it goes be- 
yond that? The RurRAL WORLD thinks it is 
not and has seen nothing to the contrary 
yet. We do not believe in feeding hogs 
through the steers’ intestines. Will any good 
authority tell us itis a good and profitable 
practice? 





Live Stock. 
THE LIVE STOCK BUSINESS OF THE COUNTRY. 

This branch of business has grown to enor- 
mous proportions in the United States, and 
the facts presented in the following state- 
ments made by the Breeders’ Gazette, com- 
piled from actual sales, show that the future 
is destined to be of still greater proportions. 
The figures given, be it remembered, are for 
thoroughbred cattle alone, sold at public auc- 
tion for breeding purposes. The result shows 
that 4,510 head of Shorthorns, Herefords, An- 
gus, Galloways, Jerseys, Guernseys and 
Holsteins have passed in review before these 
knights of the block, from January Ist to July 
Ist, the total sum paid for the same reaching 
the gigantic total of $1,233,335. When it is 
remembered that this refers simply to cattle 
sold at auction, and the majority of them dis- 
posed of inside of ninety days, no reference 
being made to private transactions, some 
conception may be had of the magnitude of 
the trade in improved live stock in America. 

Of the cattle thus disposed of, 2,335 have 

been thoroughbred Shorthorns which, as com- 
pared with the whole number sold, illustrates 
the importance of that branch of our cattle- 
growing industry; their wide distribution, 
the figures at which good specimens may be 
had, and the wide adaptability of the breed 
to different conditions, combining to render 
the red, white and roan a popular favorite. 
These 2,335 head of cattle brought their own- 
ers a total of $489,283, an average of $209.55 on 
big and little, old and young, with many of 
the sales occurring under unfavorable condi- 
tions. As compared with the general average 
on Shorthorns for the year 1883 ($205.56), and 
the avcrages obtained for several years pre- 
ceding (which were considerably lower), this 
is full of encouragement to the breeders of 
this race of cattle. We have attended a large 
number of these sales and have not seen a 
good animal of desirable breeding sell at a 
sacrifice during the entire series. The Bates 
families still sell at high prices, but the great- 
est advance is to be noted in good specimens 
of such old reliable sorts, as Marys, Rose of 
Sharons, Phyllises, and others descended 
from the early Ohio and Kentucky importa- 
tions. When these sorts are topped out with 
bulls concerning the purity of which there is 
no question, and present good individual 
merit, they are in strong demand. There isa 
continued inquiry at high prices for good 
animals of Scotch breeding. Fewer of this 
sort have been on the market than last year, 
and private trausactions indicate a still 
further advance in choice stock of that char- 
acter, In general it may be said that all good 
heifers of approved breeding are quite firm- 
ly held; young bulls have perhaps not met 
. quite such ready sale asin some former 
years; a free supply and some apathy on the 
part of ranchmen being mentioned as proba- 
ble causes. 

In point of numbers sold the Jersey ranks 
next; no less than 1,559 head having been put 
upon the market, the total realized for w 1ich 
was $535,071—over a cool half million—an av- 
erage of $353.21. This is something of a reduc- 
tion from last year’s average, but no lack of 
interest is necessarily indicated thereby. 
Jersey breeders and importers are perhaps to 
a greater degree than any other class influ- 
enced by financial fiurriesin the great money- 
ed centres; a large proportion of them having 
large investments in various commercial 
enterprises. The absence of that warm com- 
petition among the leading Jersey fanciers 
which characterized several of last year’s 
sales may, however, in 'the end prove for the 
best, as it enabled many who telt indisposed 
to pay the long prices sometimes given to 
come into the market and lay the foundation 
for good herds at prices which are almost 
certain to insure good returns in the future. 
A remarkably large percentage of bull calves 
has also attended the calving season fora 
year or more in a majority of the Jersey herds 
causing a glutin the market for young male 
stock. Itmay be worthy of note that one of 







| shows an 





the latest extensive sales, that of T. 8. Cooper 
improvement inthe general tone. 
Furthermore, the highest price of the year so 
far as reported, for any animal of any breed 
at private sale, was $15,000, paid by the late 
Mr. 8. M. Shoemaker for the bull Black Prince 
of Linden. The great 
V. E. Fuller’s Mary Anneof 8t. Lanbert im- 
parted the values of all 
cattle of similar breeding offered. 


great strength to 


British Live Stock Statistics. 


—The following is from the Mark Lane Ex 
press: statistical tables relating to 
home and foreign animals, and to foot and 
mouth disease, have just been issued by the 
Agricultural Department of the Privy Coun- 
cil at London. The first includes a table 
compiled from the agricultural returns, show- 
ing the number of cattle, sheep and pigs in 
England, Wales and Scotland, on the 4th or 
5th day of June in each of the years 1879, 1880, 
1881, 1882 and 1883. The following table shows 
the totals for each of the five years and the 
averages: 


Some 


Cattle. Sheep. 
28,157,080 
26,619,050 
24,581,053 
24,319,768 


25,068,571 


Pigs. 
2,091,559 
2,000,842 
2,048,090 
2,510,402 
2,617,757 





+ +05,992,779 








Averages. ...5,890,063 25,749,044 2,253,730 
Another table gives the results of contagious 
or iofectious diseases in Great Britain for the 
same five years. This shows that 416,145 ani- 
mals were. affected with foot and mouth dis- 
ease in 1883, against 37,950 in 1882, 184,046 in 1881, 
32,378 in 1580, and 12,947 in 1879. Pleuro-pneu- 
monia attacked only 931, as compared with 
1,200 in 1882, 1,797 in 1881, 2,681 in 1880, and 4,296 
in 1879. Of the other diseases, swine fever was 
the most widely prevalent in 1883, 11,225 ani- 
mals having been attacked, against 14,763 in 
the previous year, 7,994 in 1881, 9,865 in 1880, 
and 17,074in 1879. Sheepscab, since 1879, when 
there were 54,607 cases, has kept & little over 
or under 30,000 cases, the number of animals 
affected in 1882 being 34,571.—Indiana Farmer. 





Aberdeen-Angus breeders have had to sub- 
mit to a reduction in values at public auc- 
tion, but are receiving at private treaty fig- 
ures closely approximating those current in 
1883. They are largely in strong hands, and 
as their owners have every confidence In 
their future, no further decline is expected 
by those best qualified to form a correct 
judgment. About 155 head have been public- 
ly sold for $54,190; an average of $350. In 
common with all the beef breeds, they have 
felt the absence of the ranchmen from the 
market. A feeling of distrust supervened 
after the “foot-and-mouth” scare, which, to- 
gether with the stringency in the money 
market, has lent a conservative tone to the 
Western cattle trade. 

Galloways have sold to the extent of about 
141 head for $43,770; an average of $312; having 
been subject to the same depressing influenc- 
es as the Angus. We do not know that we 
have reports from all the Western sales of 
polled cattle, but think the figures given 
practically cover the ground. 

Herefords have been rather sparingly off- 
ered; 127 head bringing $45,225; an average of 
$386,50, as against 476,61 last year. Few real- 
ly first-class lots have gen on the market, 
however, and it may be safely stated that 
choice “whitefaces” are selling quite as high 
as ever. 

Holsteins have gone by the block but twice; 
once at the Stillwell sale in Ohio, and again 
at the late Smith Sale at lowa City. On these 
occasions 100 head brought $38,215; an aver- 
age of $382,15. This is probably below the 
mark made privately for the better grades, 

Guernseys have been offered but once, at 
the late Philadelphia sale, when 103 head 
brought $27,580, an average of about $268. 

The results above noted may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

2,335 Shorthorns sold for $489,233; an averge 
of $209.55. 

1,559 Jerseys sold for $535,071; an average of 
$343.21. 

155 Aberdeen- Angus sold for $54,190; an aver- 
age of $350. 

141 Galloways sold tor $43,370; an average of 
$312. 

117 Herefords sold for $45,225; an average of 
$36 50. 

100 Holsteins sold for $38,215; an average of 
$382.15. 

103 Guernseys sold for $27,580; an average of 
$268. 

The above certainly affords ground for re- 
newed confidence in the business of breeding 
and rearing the improved breeds of cattle, 
especially as values have been so well sus- 
tained and in some cases advanced in the 
face of a threatened financial storm. These 
results having been accomplished is there 
not reason to feel safe, for the immediate 
future at least, with an apparently abundant 
harvest at hand? 





—Our fancy cattle breeders can find some- 
thing to think of in the address of Professor 
Samuel Johnson at the recent Shorthorn 
Convention at Detroit. He said that nearly 
allthe prize-winners at the fairs and sales 
were whites and roans, and made the follow- 
ing inferences from his resume: “That the 
prizes awarded at shows and prices paid at 
sales are proof positive that the color mania 
has not attacked English breeders. English 
and Scotch purchasers never discard a good 
Shorthorn because its hair is not red; that is 
an American monopoly. The animals of 
mixed breeding have been most successful in 
the show ring, and in good demand at the 
sales. That the business of breeding Short- 
horns on their native soil is in a healthy 
state the result, in part, of breaking away 
from the baseless claims of pedigree without 
individual excellence.” 





TorEKA, Kas., July 28.—A disease reported 
to be Texas fever has made its appearance in 
North Topeka. Maj. M. A. Adams, United 
States pension agent here, bought five car- 
loads of cattle at Caldwell and was shipping 
through here to Manhattan yesterday when 
six of the cattle died on board the cars, The 
dead cattle were taken out at North Topeka 
and the balance were shipped to Manhattan. 
The symptoms were those of Texas or Span- 
ish fever and it is so pronounced by several 
who claim to be familiar with that disease. 
The state veterinarian has been notified to 
come and make an investigatiou of the mat- 
er. 


oe 





RoOoOpHOUSE, Il., July 28.—The rush of cat- 
tle from the West for the past ten days can be 
partly accounted for when it is known that 
they are dying by the hundreds with the 
Texas fever. One hundred have diedin the 
C.&. A. pens since Saturday night,in addi- 
tion to twenty head that were dead when 
they were unloaded here for rest and food. 
There are twenty head now inthe pens that 
were left over, and all will probably die by 
maorning. All that were not sick were reload- 
ed andsent to Chicago, whercthey will be 
placed on the market as prime, fat cattle, 
and sold to butchers who are solely ignorant 
of the disease that that they are are afflicted 
with. 





ToreKa, Kas., July 28—N. A. Adams of 
Manhattan, purchased two hundred head of 
Colorado steers at Kansas City last week, and 
thirty head of them have died with the 
Spanish or Texas fever. One car load was 
stopped here, and out of that six have died. 
The others were taken to Manhattan, and are 
quarantined in the shipping pens there. Up 
to three o’clock this afternoon 25 had died. 
The people, and especially stock men, are 
greatly excited. In answer to a telegram 
Gov. Glick has sent State Veterinary Surgeon 
Holcomb to investigate the trouble, 
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Stallions Advertised. 
Exile, J. V. Stryker, Jerseyville, Ills. 
Clay Cuyler, J. V. Stryker, Jerseyville, Ils. 
Monitor, C. D. Colman, St. Louis, Mo, 
Sprague Pilot, H. L. Dousman, Prairie 
du-Chien, Wis. 
Wolfort’s Hambletonian, 
man, Prairie-du-Chien, Wis. 
Prince Julian, H. L. Dousman, Prairie 
du-Chien. 


H. L. Dous- 





Letter from Jerseyville, Ills. 


Cov. N. J. COLMAN: Stock all doing well, 
Grass and water very plenty; over 100 tons 
hay in stack. Wheat isturning from 6 to 25 
bu. per acre. Oats good. Corn looks fine, and 
with the copious showers lately, should be a 
good crop. Farmers are beginning to realize 
the fact that they have tried toraise too much 
wheat, and thereby worn out their lands- 
More and better stock with needed pastures 
is what our country needs A good creamery 
would be a blessing in this community. 

We had quite an interesting matinee at Fair 
Grounds, Saturday, July 26: Stallions Zero, 
by Ben Patchen, 4 years, Hero Ben, by Ben 
Patchen, 4 yrs, and Alexander 2nd by Ben 
Patchen, 4 yrs, 4; miles 3in 5, Zero 1st, Alex- 
ander 2nd. I do not remember time—last 
heat 1.30. Four double teams contested 
miles 3in5. Cockrell’s Jessie D. and Shell- 
bark won. Shorter’s Suttons Fancy Fair and 
Wyatt mare 2nd. 

Then Kirby’s Harry Golddust gave an ex- 
hibition heat to beat2.30 pacing, which he 
did by pacing a full mile without skip or 
break in 2.29 and that after a season of 60 
mares. 

Ihave added to my brood mares, Luelle, 
bay, foaled 1876, by Hero of ,Thorndale, (549) 
sonof Thorndale (305) (sire of Edwin Thorn 
2:14) dam by Bonnie Scotland, 2nd dam (the 
dam of Kentucky Wilkes 2:214%) by Red 
Jacket. Belle Woodford, bay, foaled 1875, by 
Belmont, (sire of Nutwood 2:18%) dam by 
Woodford Mambrino 2:2144, sire of Abbotts- 
ford 2:1944, 2nd dam by Black Prince, son of 
Mambrino Chief. 

The above mares are bred to Don Cossack, 
record 2:28; also Cassie T. Grey, foaled 1880, 
by Legal Tender Jr., dam Lily Simpson, 
record 2:31, by Edwin Forrest, 2nd dam 
Grey Goose, dam ot Champaign 2:30. The 
latter bred to Woodcraft, son of Menelaus, 
dam by Woodburn Pilot, son of Pilot Jr. Hope 
to havea visit from you soon. Yours re- 
spectfully, J. V. STRYKER. 


The question whether Ethan Allen was 
sired by Vermont Black Hawk or Flying 
Morgan, every now and then bobs to the sur- 
face. For our own part we have never had a 
doubt that his sire was Flying Morgan, and 
not Vermont Black Hawk, who has the credit 
of being his sire. Mr. Wallace of the Monthly, 
gives in his adherance to the Black Hawk. 
side of the question—but we do not agree 
with him. We have been familiar for a life 
time with the family characteristics of the 
Morgan and Black Hawk families, and there 
is no resemblance whatever in Ethan Allen or 
his progeny to the Black Hawk family. We 
have no doubt of the truth of the well attested 
statement that Ethan Allen’s dam received 
the embraces of both Vermont Black Hawk 
and Flying Morgan the same season, and 
that the real sire was Flying Morgan, Our 
views concur with the following from E. W 
Bisbee of Vermont: 

Iam disposed to give the Cultivator a 
credit mark for the favorable notice it gave 
of Flying Morgan. A better blooded, nobler 
horse never breathed the air of Vermont. 
He was emphatically honest in eyery place; 
and the same might be said of his owner, R. 
M. Adams of Burlington. 
horse sired Ethan Allen, but did not care 
enough about it to make much noise. When 
asked, he ‘told the story and was believed, 
and was backed by other witnesses. Flying 
Morgan and Ethan Allen were both Morgan 
horses according to the original type. They 
were both bay color and were very much 
alike in every respect. But the Cultivator 
says that Flying Morgan was sired by a 
chestnut horse and that Ethan Allen sired 
Daniel Lambert, a chestnut horse. Every one 
that knows anything about the race of Mor- 
gan horses knows that every Morgan hasa 
perfect right to be bay or chestnut, as the 
case may be. True Britton, from whom the 
race originated, was a bay horse and so was 
the old Justin Morgan; but in the next gen- 
eration the chestnut color made its appear- 
ance and in many places it predominated. 
Chestnut was the popular color, and if a man 
had a promising colt of that color he was 
pretty sure to keep him for a stud. Linsley 
says, in his book on Morgan horses: ‘Little 
or no change has taken place in color, bay 
and chestnut being the prevailing colors. 
The only important exception we have known 
to this general rule is the case of Black Hawk, 
who is jet black.” This exception of course 
we do not indorse, but deny that Black Hawk 
belongs to the Morgan family and shall at- 
tempt to show it when we get through with 
Ethan Allen. One of the strongest evidences 
that the Morgan horses originated from pure 
blood and are a thoroughbred race is this 
tendency to transmit their@tofor and other 
characteristics. Linsley, in his description 
of a true Morgan horse, furnishes a correct 
portrait of Ethan Allen, but no resemblance 
whatever to Black Hawk. Now supposing it 
was possible for Black Hawk to be the sire of 
a horse sounlike himself and so nearly re- 
sembling Flying Morgan, would not the 
Black Hawk blood be very likely to show it- 
self in the Ethan Allen family and their de- 
scendants if it was there? Compare the 
families of Ethan Allen and the Lamberts and 
their descendants, with the known®descend- 
ants of Black Hawk and you have two dis- 
tinct breeds of horses, widely different in 
color, build, style and disposition. Black ° 
Hawk and his sons and grandsons are noted 
for stamping upon their progeny their 
peculiar characteristics, They have literally 
blacked this region of country all over; yet 
they are a distinct race to-day, known and 
read of all men of sense. We are told that 
although Black Hawk colts were generally a 
jet black he has been known to produce a 
chestnut colt. Strange, indeed, after the 
Hackett horse had been kept a lifetime for 
stock purposes in Addison county, and other 
Morgan studs were there more or less, that a 
mare could be found that would bring a chest- 
nut colt from a black horse. * 

The writer in the Cultivator of April 19th, as 
if disgusted with his own reasonings and 
comparisons, exclaims that it isa matter of 





He knew that his.—— 


history that has been proved that the dam of ’ 


Ethan Allen was bred to Black Hawk the sea- 
son before she foaled. The proof was fully 
as strong that she was bred to Flying Mor- 


‘gan, enforced by that law of nature that “like 


produces like,” as well as by every dictate of 
common sense. If Ethan Allen could be 
placed by the side of Black Hawk it would 
require strong proof to convince any one that 
they were father and son. Stand Ethan by 
the side of Flying Morgan, and no proof is 
needed. Then call up the progeny of Fying 
Morgan and of Ethan Allen, and we have a 
company of Morgan horses. Then call the 
known descendants of Black Hawk, and the 
contrast furnishes its own impressive lesson. 
The proving of the pedigree of stallions has 
been an easy matter for a long time. Many 
horses have been known by a Morgan name 
with a sworn pedigree, when not a drop of 
Morgan blood flowed in their veins. I get my 
opinion of Morgan horses by living among 
and handling them for more than ffty years. 
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I cannot remember the old Justin Morgan 
but his name was ever a household word in 
my father’s family. I can well remember the 
Woodbury, the Sherman and Bulrush horses 
and how their different families looked and 
appeared before the advent of Black Hawk. 


Barefooted Horses. 


—When a person is induced to let a horse go 
unshod, the Breeder and Sportsman says, the 
general inference is, that all thatis necessary 
isto pullthe shoe off and give no further 
heed to the matter. Eventhefeet of horses 
that never were encumbered with metallic at- 
tachmehts require constant care, while those 
which have been or less injured by 
shoeing call for constant at'ention. Among 
those who are tolerably well versed in the 
structure of the teet of horses, are 
prone to think that the horn 1s entirely de- 
void of life,and from the wall being insensi- 
tive argue that it cannot be injured unless by 
excessive mutilation. The wall is formed of 


more 


some 


‘a number of small tubes agglutinated to- 


sgether, the minute orifices being filled with 
a Yiscid matter secreted by the coronary 
ban The outside of the wall is hard, the 
ene yee of this extremely hard portion be- 
ing abput the same as heavy foolscap paper, 
and is called the enamel from its density and 
polish. The object of the enamel is to give 
greater strength tothe crust and render it 
impervious to water. That even an extreme 
thinness gives strength is evident froma 
comparison with analagous structures. A 
piece of bamboo will resist a heavy strain be- 
fore it breaks, with the enamel cut it is easi- 
ly fractured. 
of the wall solidifies the lower portion of the 
tubes until there is nearly as much hardness 
asin the enamel, and thus closing the holes 
so as to prevent the ingress of moisture un- 
der ordinary circumstances. The enamel is 
so dense that there Is little change after sep- 
arationfrom the foot, the rest of the wall 
will shrink away so much from the evapora- 
tion of the filling of the tubes as to 
surprise those who have not seen it proved. 

We have a practical exemplification before 
nts. In the foot of a colt which had been laid 
up for some time, there was an excess of 
growth which was removed by large cutting 
nippers. The section cut off was about half 
an inch at the toe, a trifle less at the heel. 
When first removed it was four and a half 
inches across at the widest portion of the foot 
fiveinchesin length. It laid on a table inthe li- 
brary for several months,and as it dried it was 
forced into a circle gradually contracting un- 
til now the portion which formed the crust 
where it merges into the bars, overlap so 
that the diameters are reduced to2 1-2 and 3 
inches. 

The enamal is intact, and the shrinkage 
comes from the reduction of space occupied 
by the interior tube. Now it is evident that if 
this section of horn had been composed of 
such material as many imagine, it would have 
retained nearly the same appearance as when 
cut off, but when itis taken into considera- 


Le ttori Thatigapleve of solid material there is a 


mass of tubes filled with matter that evapor- 
ates, and the supply being cut off, there must 
be a diminution of bulk. Had it been all 
alike, the original shape would have been 
kept. The enamel, however, was like a met- 
al band which did not shrink and the scfter 
part drew itinto the circular shape. From 
this it willbe admitted thatif anything is 
done to impair the life of the tubes, there 
must be contraction, and that ina direction 
from the outside totheinner. Every nail that 
s driven cuts off the supply of nutriment and 
all below perish. Every time that the feet are 
soaked there is a wasting of the life-giving 
fluid driven out by the water, and as water is 
readily vaporized, the tubes collapse. The 
bare foot is protected by the enamel and the 
closing of the ground surface of the pores by 
the friction of progression. When the enamel 


¢ fs ttestroyed by the blacksmith, when the 


tubes are sundered by the hoof knife, the 
water readily enters; the semi-fluid, deposit- 
ed by the recesses in the coronary band, is 
diluted and there is not a sufficient supply to 
make good the loss. The action of water in 
expelling a thicker fluid is shown by the sea- 
soning of fine lumber. Boards taken from 
the saw and immersed in water for two or 
three weeks, when put in the kiln will season 
in one-half of the time of those which were 
subjected to heated air from the start. 
-It may appear foreign to the caption of 
this article to dilate on the Ill effects of water 
when it is so well known that unshod horses 
are rarely subjected to the “soaking outs” 
which are administered so frequently to those 
that have steel and iron-clad feet. 

The digression came fromthe allusion to 
the structure of the feet, and though there fs 


jy “—~nogitnger-ayprehended from maceration in 


the case of barefooted horses, it does not fol- 
low that there should not be incidental ref. 
erence. But notwithstanding that the worst 
features of shoeing are not met there is 
necessity for attention. 

In horses that do not get much exercise the 
growth far exceeds the wear and there {fs dan- 
ger of the horn breaking away in large pieces. 
Few wear the horn away regularly andin 
every case itis imperative that the edges be 
kept rounded to guard against breaking. In 
every instance among our horses thereis a 
surplus of horn to be removed 
on the heels of, ne forefeet, and 
in the hindfeet nearly all the wear comes on 
the outside. As the horn is replaced with 
greater rapidity than when the feet are shod, 


\ the unequal bearing must be guarded against 


‘py frequent lowering of the inside. By at- 
tending to this every few days the level 
bearing can be kept, and at the same timethe 
edges rounded so as to prevent the breaking 
away of the enamel in small scales. A very 
great percentage of trotters wear away the 
outside of the foot, and when shod the only 
opportunity for correcting the wearing out 
ofthe feetis when the edges are slanted. 
The bare foot, or one-sided tip, affords the 


1D ncannpen at anytime, and there is no excuse 


for a “twist” to the ankle, which may result 
in serio us trouble. 





; Horse Notes. 


—With the disadvantages staring them 
plainly in the face, it is wonderful how many 
of our farmers in all parts of the country are 
still raising scrub horses. 

—When you have a long drive in contem- 

plation, it will pay you well to take your horse 
off grass for at least twenty-four hours before 
the task is begun. Horses on grass are soft, 
heir wind is not so good, and they are not 
sble to stand long jaunts as well as if they 
ere kept on dry feed. 
The young horses should be so tame that 
can, without difficulty, approach them in 
pastufe field. By being able to do this, 
‘will have a better opportunity to detect 
anything which may be wrong with them. 
Kindness and a little patience will soon en- 
able you to approach the wildest colt. No 
other animal likes to be caressed any more 
than the horse. 

—A shying horse cannot be considered a 
safe horse, yet the habit is generally consid- 
ered of so small a consequence that it does 
not materially affect the value of a horse. 
There are but few faults that a driving horse 
can have that are more liable to do mischief 
than those of scaring and shying. Although 
it may take some time and trouble, such hab- 
its should be broken up as soon as possible. 

—Horses are often needlessly careless and 
awkward about keeping between the rows 
when cultivating, and especially when the 
rows are close. A course of training may be 
adopted that will improve them. Lay down 
two lines of rails parallel and about sixteen 


Friction on the ground surface - 








inches apart, and between these drive 
| 
| 
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animal repeatedly until he passes through 
without striking them. Then they may be 
brought closer together and the training con- 
tinued. Afterwards it will be easy to enforce 
the lesson. 

The breeding of in lowa is 
proving a profitable business. Ma 
haska County alone there were sold during 
the season $225,000 worth of horse 


good horses 


From 


1883 


of 
stock. 


—If you wish to keep your horses in readi- 
ness for all the contagious diseases afloat, 
and have them suffer to the greatest extent 
when they do get them, keep them in a jaded 
and run down condition. Disease breeds 
among horses that are in such a state, and 
the man who affords it a harboring place 
often pays well for his guest. It is not the 
man who has the least amount of provender 
for his horse that has them in the worst shape, 
but the one who is too thoughtless, indolent 
or careless to pay the attention to them that 
he ought. . 

—On the l4th inst., at the Chicago Driving 
Park, Phil Thompson won the 2.21 race, tak- 
ing second, third and fourth heats in 2.17%, 
2.2034, 2.21, after dropping the first heat to 
Zoe B. in 2.2244. Phil Thompson was foaled 
in 1878, and in 1881 distinguished himself by 
scoring a record of 2.21, which, at that time, 
was the best three-year-old performance 
ever made by a trotter. He is by Red Wilkes, 
dam, by the pacer John Dillard. Red Wilkes 
was by Geo. Wilkes; first dam, by Mambrino 
Chief; second dam, by Comet, sire of Minna, 
the dam of Kentucky Wilkes (2.2134). The 
sons of Wilkes are gaining excellent reputa- 
tions as producers of speed, a fact which 
breeders are not slow to compre end, as is 
evident from the large patronage the entire 
eons of Wilkes are receiving in New Eng- 
land.—American Cultivator. 





Seven Colifornia two-year-old trotting colts 
and fillies, the property of L. J. Rose, were 
sold at the Chicago Driving Park, July 11, for 
$6200, an average of about $886. The en- 
tire lot were by Sultan, sire of Sweetheart 
(2.2334), Eva (2.25) and Centre (2.2934). Sultan 
was by the Moor, he by Clay Pilot, he by 
Cassius M. Clay, out of adaughter of Pilot 
Jr. Sultan’s dam, Sultana, wasa daughter 
of Delm onico, sire of Darby (2. 16 1-2). Del- 
monico was by Guy Miller, he by Rysdyk’s 
Hambletonian, Report says that a very 
promising one of the above lot became the 
property of J. R. Graham of this city, who 
has a wonderful faculty of selecting those 
that develop into fast trotters like Mambrino 
Dudley (2, 22), Don (2. 2244), Don Carlos (2. 23 
4%), Woodlake, now called R. F. C. (2.234%), 
and several others below 2.30, all of which he 
bought before they were developed. 






St. Julien is reported to be in the very best 
condition, and from the manner in which he 
has performed in his preliminary training it 
is thought by many that by the time the 
season is at its height he will have regained 
all his old-time speed. Three years ago St. 
Julien was undoubtedly the fastest trotter on 
the turf, but an injury to one of his legs 
caused by kicking in his stall necessitated 
absolute rest for neariy a year, andthe result 
of that was that last season when placed in 
training again he had lost a great deal of his 
speed. After being taken to California last 
fall he was jogged steadily every day during 
the winter, and when Hickok came through 
Chicago oa his way to Louisville he stated 
that the horse was entirely free from the 
soreness which previously affected him, and 
that he expected him to make as good a 
showing as ever this year. 

—Itis yetan open question whether the 
p.xce is a faster gait than thetrot. At present 
the pacer Johnson’s mile in 2.10 to single har- 
ness is one-fourth of a second faster than 
Maud 8’.s 2.10%, the best trotting record to 
date. Hitched with running mate the 2.01% 
of the pacer Westmontis 6% seconds ahead 
of Frank’s 2.0934. the fastest time yet made by 
a trotter in that rig; while to saddle, the 2.144 
of the pacer Billy Boyceis 1% seconds in ad- 
vance of Great Eastern’s time, 2.15%, the 
fastest yet made byatrotter in that style of 
going. The best trotting wagon record that 
of Hopeful at Chicago, Oct. 12, 1878, where he 
pulled a wagon in 2.1644, is one second faster 
than the best pacing record to wagon, that of 
the wonderful mare Pachentas, 2.1744, made 
at Union Course, Long Island, June 21, 1855. 
Asmany of the very fastest pacers of the 
present time are trotting bred, including 
both Johnson and Westmont, it would seem, 
judging from the records as they now stand, 
that the pacing gait is the faster. 

—Don Carlos proved himself a wonderful 
colt at Chicago, July ll, where he won the 
Chicago stakes for four-year-olds in straight 
heats; time, 2:23%4, 2:25, and 2:23%. This 
record has never been beaten but once by 
any stallion of his age this side of the Pactfic 
coast, and that only by one-fourth of a sec- 
ond. It lacks only three-fourths of a second 
of the best four-year-old stallion record, that 
of the California stallion Albert W., 2:22. It 
is afact worthy of note that the three stal- 
lions with the best four-year-old records are 
by sires of Hambletonian and Clay blood, the 
latter strain coming through their dams. 
Albert W., (2:22) is by Electioneer, whose sire 
was Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, his dam being 
Green Mountain Maid, by Sayer’s Harry 
Clay. Alcantara (2:23) is by Geo. Wilkes, 
whose sire was also by Rysdyk’s Hambleton- 
ian; dam, Dolly Spanker, by Henry Clay. Don 
Carlos is by Cuyler Clay, whose sire, Cuyler, 
ig a son of Ryskyk’s Hambletonian, his dam, 
Bridget, being a daughter of old Geo. M. 
Patchen (2:23), by Cassius M. Clay. Don 
Carlos’s dam, Lady Abdallah, was by Alex 
ander’s Abdallah; Jerome Eddy (2:164%) was 
also bred from almost the same trotting 
lines that produced Don Carlos; his sire, 
Louis Napoleon, was by a son of Rysdyk’s 
Hambletonian, from a daughter of Harry 
Clay, son of Neaves’s Cassius M. Clay Jr. The 
dam of Jerome Eddy, like that of Don Carlos, 
was a daughter of Alexander’s Abdallah. 
These facts indicate that a proper mingling 
of the Hambletonian and Clay strains are li- 
able to produce first-class trotters.—American 
Cultivator. 


The feet of the horse are the principal 
source of disorder and trouble. A horse is 
practically useless unless his feet are sound, 
and in order to have them perfect he must be 
taken in hand when young, the feet kept 
carefully in order, and the shape and other 
requisites be made the most important ob- 
jects of attention. One of the many difficul- 
ties encountered isthe ignorance of black- 
smiths. They learn the trade of shoeing 
horses, go through a regular routine perform- 
ance when attaching a shoe to the foot, and 
methodically pursue a course best suited to 
their own inclinations, without at all study- 
ing the conformation of the foot, the weight 
of the horse, the manner in which he treads, 
or the kind of ground to be traveled over. 
The horse-shoer should be not only a prac- 
tical man, but a theoretical one, a man of 
study and thought, who must not only per- 
form the mechanical part of shoeing, but 
should, if possible, be scientific. 

As to the practicability of horses being 
worked unshod, everything depends upon 
the character of the pastures and the roads. 
A shoeless horse would soon become worth- 
less on some roads, but on soft, sandy roads, 
that are free from stones, it may not be in- 
jurious to allow them to go unshod, but such 
horses should be free from blemish in the 
feet. Quarter cracks and split hoofs are 
signs that it is too late to try the method, but 
as the colts usually have sound feet, the trial 
may be madein that direction. Our horses 
should be free from shoes if the thing is pos- 





sible. 


A chronic form of indigestion, or a kind of 
dyspepsia, attacks and 
greatly impairs their strength and reduces 
their condition. A horse affected by it either 
has little appetite or a very irregular one; he 


sometimes horses, 


passes a large portion of the materials of his 


food in an unassimilated condition, or not in 
a very different one from thatin which they 
were eaten; and, in the advanced stages of 


his illness, he has a dry and staring coat; and 
exhibits the peculiar appearance of being 
hide-bound. The immediate causes of these 
symptoms are some morbid change in the 
stomach, some imperfection of its secretions, 
or the pressure in it of some improper and 
disturbing matter; and the originating cause 
may be filthy, ill-ventilated stable, the use of 
musty hay or grain, the continued use of 
condition powders and similar catch-penny 
nostrums, the heating of the body with too 
much clothing, the of intestinal 
worms, or any one or more of a hundred 
other unhealthy influences. 


presence 


The cure, like that of dyspepsia in the 
human subject, is determined by the nature 
of the cause, and must be such as to bring 
the digestive system under a totally different 
set of influences from those which have ac- 
companied the disease. If worms be present, 
anthelmintics must be given, if the organic 
power of the stomach be diminished, tonics 
must be given; if good air, proper exercise, 
and sufficient grooming have been wanting, 
these requisites of health must be supplied; 
and, in any event, good, restorative food of 
a different kind from what the animal has 
been recently accustomed to, must be sup 
plied. 

—The main idea with some farmers is to 
get as many colts as possible—a colt is a colt 
with them—for the least outlay, says W. D. 

Soynton in the Prairie Farmer. They get 
hold of an old, broken down mare, inherit- 
ing ailments and blemishes. She still serves 
faithfully at the plow and harrow, where she 
cripples along under the combined influ- 
ences of voice and lash. Her days of road 
service are over. All sheis good for now is 
to work on the land and raise colts. The 
neighborhood is searched for a stallion 
whose service will not cost over $3 or $5. He 
may be a smart appearing beast, and on a 
par with the marein pedigree. The farmer 
is satisfied and only haggles a little as to 
price. This satisfactorily settled, the only 
anxiety is to see another head added to his 
drove. Thecolt isto be so much clear gain, 
so the mare’s work must not be interrupted. 
She must usethe harness right up tothe day 
of foaling, and of course she is not worthy of 
the extra food needed by brood mares. The 
colt, of necessity, partakes of the ill-condi- 
tion of the mother, it fails to receive sufficient 
nourishment to increase the little vitality in 
herited ; is weak and puny until old enough 
to get further nourishment than the mother’s 
milk, ° 


Such a colt, dropped, is worth no more than 
the service price of the stallion; when broken, 
it is not worth the fodder it has eaten. 


—It is beyond question that Almont was as 
widely and favorably known as any trotting 
stallion in the United States. With the ex- 
ception of his illustrious grandsire, Rysdyk’s 
H -mbletonian, he has engaged more atten- 
tion than any other sire, and his get have 
been even more generally disseminated than 
the sons and daughters of the patriarch. 
There is scarcely a State or Territory in the 
Union without several of his sons, and their 
merit has been so universally conceded that 
foreign countries joined in the demand. It 
was a fortunate circumstance that General 
Withers secured Almont at the commence- 
ment of his operations as a trotting-horse 
breeder, as the merit of the stock was appar- 
ent trom the start. Fortunate, too, for the 
breeding interests of the whole country, as 
the proprietor of Fairlawn has given his in- 
fluence to sustain the dignity of the pursuit, 
and from the prominent position he occupied, 
has been of the greatest service in establish- 
ing a reputation which is shared by the main 
breeders of the country. The business of 
breeding and selling harness horses is now 
recognized to be as reputable as any, while 
thirty years ago there was a tendency to as- 
sociate it with fraud and chicanery. It is 
again fortunate for General Withers that he 
had made ample preparations so that even 
the great pecuniary loss attendiog the death 
of Almont is not so severely felt as it would 
have been a few years ago. With Happy Me- 
dium and Aberdeen, two of the best sons of 
Rydysk’s Hambletonian, and the sons of Al- 
mont, Alecto and Starmont, each of which has 
afurther infusion of the blood of the “ Hero 
of Chester,” there is no danger of Fairlawn 
falling from the high position occupied for so 
many years. 








Sundries. 


“Why is it,” said an ex-Governor to an old 
acquaintance, “that whenI am out of office 
you never speak to me?” “Because,” the ac- 
quaintance replied, ‘‘when you are in office 
you never speak to me!”—Arkansaw Travel 
ler, 

A Good Endorsement—E. C. Taylor, late a 
armer near Junction City, Kas., now of 
Winlock, Lewis Co., W. T., writes to Drs, 
Dickerson & Stark, of the Kansas City Surgi- 
cal Institute, “I thank God athousand times 
thatI placed my paralytic son under your 
care. He is now well and has recovered the 
full use of his limbs.” 


Nine per cent. of the Yale graduates become 
clergymen, and quit ripping » side-walks, 
stealing gates, and heavin, brick-bats 
through chamber windows. The other nine- 
ty-one per cent. go out into the world and 
whoop-’er up! 


A little four-year-old said to his mother 

last week, “Mother, I believe God thinks I’m 
dead.” “Why?’ asked the mother, somewhat 
astonished at the remark of the child. 
““Cause I haven’t said my prayers for a 
week!” 
**The best is the cheapest.” Thisis an old 
adage and the essence of wisdom. The best 
medicine, and the only sure cure for diseases 
of the liver, kidneys and bladder is the old 
and reliable Hunt’s (Kidney and Liver) Rem- 
edy. Physicians endorse it highly and pre- 
seribe it in their practice. 

A Connecticut paper, on a new invention, 
says,—Decomposed water is the fuel of the 
future.” This does not tally with the fire of 
the future in the piace where there is not a 
drop of water to put on the rich man’s 
tongue! 


Said an Austin philanthropist to a feeble 
young man, whom he met on the street,— 
“What is the matter with you? You look as 
pale and thin as if you hadn’t had anything 
to eat. Are you sick?” “No, I’m a reporter!” 
—Texas Siftings. 

Solid Comfort.—Every one likes to take 
solid comfort and it may be enjoyed by every- 
one who keeps Kidney- Wort in the house and 
takes a few doses at the first symptoms of an 
attack of Malaria, Rheumatism, Biliousness, 
Jaundice or any affection of the Liver, Kid- 
neys or Bowels. It is a purely vegetable 
compound of roots, leaves and berries known 
to have special value in kidney troubles. 
Added to these are remedies scting directly 
on the Liver and Bowels. It removes the 
cause of disease and fortifies the system 
against new attacks. 

There are two reasons why some people 
don’t mind their own business. One is, that 
they haven’t any business; and thesecond is, 
that they have no mind to bring to it if they 
had. This kind of humanity is as common as 
three meals a day. 





In the Country All Sammer. 


The man who takes his family to the coun 
try for the summer should remember that he 
will save his children a great deal of pain 
and himself a large amount of money in 
doctors’ bills, if he is thoughtful enough to 
carry a supply of PERRY Davis’ PAIN KILLER 
The medicine is a standard specific for all 
sases of cramps, colic, cholera morbus, 
liarrha@a, or dysentery. 4t 





We have just seen the new descriptive cir- 
tular of the Porter Iron Roofing Co., of Cin 
einnati, Ohio. Itis very handsome and con 
tains the best of testimonials from every 
State and Territory. This company its the 
largest manufacturers of Iron Roofing and 
Corrugated Iron in the United States, Send 

r circular. tf 





BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY, 


Shirts AND ABERDEEN - ANGUS 
CATTLE—Gudgell & Simpson, importers 
and breeders, Independence, Mo. An inspec- 
tion of their herds is invited. 

HORTHORN CATTLE.—J. F. Finley, Breck 

enridge, Mo., breeder of Shorthorn Cattle 
and Berkshire Swine Imported Kirklev- 
ington Lad athead of herd. Stock for sale at 
all times. 


i SHORTHORN CATTLE—Robert 
Patton, M. D., Harlin, Kansas, breeder 
of Shorthorn Cattle of the best families. Stock 
for sale. Inspection invited. 
yar H. PARKER, Columbia, Mo., breeder 
eJ of Shorthorn cattle, Southdown and Cots- 
wold sheep. Grand Duke of Sharon 29739 at 
head of herd. Prices reasonable. 





* A A. POTTER, Columbus, Mo., Breeder 
e of pure bred Poiand-China and Duroc- 
Jersey Red Hogs. Special rates by express. 
Pedigrees furnished. Safe arrival of stock 
guaranteed, No trouble to answer letters. 


IGH CLASS BATES CATTLE, bred and 

for sale by M. W. Anderson, Independ- 
ence, Mo. Craggs, Barringtons, Harts, Places 
Acombs, &c. Kirklevington Duke 2d 32980 at 
head of herd. 





ATILLR. & JUNIOR K. KING, Peabody, 

Marshall, Mo., breeders of Short-horn 

cattle Viscount Oxford 7th, 49489, Imp., and 
Grand Duke of Clark, Jr., head the herd. 





T. HEARNE, Lee’s Summit, Mo., on Mo. 

« Pacific R. R., 24 miles east of Kansas 
City, breeder of pure bred Shorthorn Cattle 
of the highest type. Herd numbers 100 head. 
Farm adjoins the town. 





OHN MORRIS,.Chillicothe, Mo., breeder of 
eJ) Short-horn cattle, Berkshire swine, Cots- 
wold and Merino sheep. Stock for sale at rea- 
sonable prices. Write. 





HENAULT TODD, Fayette, Mo., breeder 
of Shorthorn Cattle, Sharon-Geneva 53872 
and Abram Duke of Sharon at head of herd. 








OLSTEIN CATTLE. Gus. HEAD, Alton 

Junction, Ill., breeder of Holstein Cattle, 
Poland China Hogs, Bronze Turkeys, Lang- 
shan and Plymouth Rock Fowls and Collie 
Dogs. Eggs and Chicks in season, 





Rees ape have for sale Jacks, Hogs, and 
e grade and thoroughbred Shorthorn bulls. 
W. H. BASS, Columbia, Mo. 





H 3. SCOTT, Sedalia, Mo., breeder of Short 
* Horn Cattle, Poland China hogs, Shrop- 
shire and Cotswold sheep—anything in the 
herd for sale. Send for catalogue. 





‘TERSEY CATTLE, highly and fashionas'v 

bred and the best butter families. Bu. 3 
fit for service and bull calves for sale at rea 
sonable prices. Premium herd St. Louis Fair 
1883. Seven first premiums, including aged 
Cow, three-year old Cow, two-year old Bull, 
Sweepstakes on Cows, Herd premiums, etc. 
Animals properly shipped and delivered at 
depotin St. Louis. H.W. Douglass, Pevely, 
Jefferson Co. Mo. 


R. H. B. BUTTS, Louisiana, Pike county, 

Mo., breeder of Jersey cattle. Fifty head 

to select from. Send for catalogue. Also 
Bremen geese and Plymouth Rock fowls. 








H. V. P. BLOCK, Aberdeen Farm, Pike Co., 
-Mo., breeder of pure and high-bred 
Percherons by imported Napoleon Bonaparte 
and Bismarck, Champion Almack Trotters, 

ure Jerseys, grade Jerseys (milk cows), 
white Yorkshire and Berkshire pigs. Send for 
catalogue. Address Prairiesville or Louis- 
iana, Mo. 





BELL & SON, Summerville, Texas coun- 

« ty, Mo., breeders of pure Spanish Merino 

sheep. Choice ewes and rams at wholesale 
and retail. 


( } B. BOTHWELL, Breckenridge, Mo., 

- Breeder of Spanish Merino Sheep. His 
six best stock rams shear from 28 to 33 lbs. 
Stock for sale. 


BS ym yg H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo., 
breeder of Berkshire hogs, Merino sheep 
and{high-grade Short-horn cattle. 








ERINO SHEEP—H. V. Pugsley, Platts- 

burg, Clinton county, Mo., breeder of 

po ome pe} Merino sheep. Stubby 440 stands 
at head of flock. Call or write. 











REEDERS of recorded Spanish Merino 

Sheep. Woolly Head 2d, (695) at head of 
flock. Choice Rams for sale. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. A. F. WILLMARTH &CO,, Ells- 
worth, Kas. 





R C. PEW, Prairieville, Pike ——— Mo. 
. importer and breeder of Cotswo d and 
Shropshire sheep. Ewes and rams of all 
ages for sale. Correspondence solicited. 


S. ALEXANDER, Lone Jack, Mo., im- 
« porter and breeder of Cotswold sheep. 
Satisfac on guaranteed. Call or write. 








C. LIPPITT, Shenandoah, fowa, breeder 

« of and dealer in American Merino sheep. 

Size, constitution and amount of cleansed 
wool a specialty. Stock rams for sale. 





H. SHIMER, Hilisboro, Ills., Breeder of 
«pure Victoria swine. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Inquiries promptly answered. 





W. McQUITTY, breeder of Merinosheep, 

« Berkshire swine and high class Poultry, 

Hughesville, Pettis Co., Mo. Has 400 rams 
ready for this year’s service. 





W. ASHBY, Calhoun, Mo. Breeder Pure 





« English Berkshires. Write. 
ERINO SHEEP and Light Brakma 
fowls, all of the best strains. R. 


T. McCulley & Bro., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Prices reasonable. 


R. ABRAM NEFF, Arrow Rock, Saline 

county, Mo., breeder of Short-horn cat- 

tle. (nanthe’s Duke, 42276, and Prince of 
Springdale, Vol. 26th, at head of herd. 








IGH CLASS POULTRY, Plymouth Rocks, 

Black Javas, Partridge Cochins, Brown 
and White Leghorns, S. 8. Hamburgs, Hou- 
dans, Bronze and White Holland Turkeys 
and Pekin Ducks. Stock for sale. Kegs in 
season. Miss Alice Fisher, Hanna City, Peo- 
ria County, Ll. 





W. BLACKFORD, Bonaparte, Iowa, Breed- 

eer and naps ged of Pure, Recorded Poland 

China Swine of best strains. Correspondence 

—e Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 





YHESTER WHITE and BERKSHIRE HOGS, 
of the best breeds, bred and for sale by 
HOLT BROS., Arlington, Ky. 





UROC, or JERSEY RED HoGs,and Large English 

Berkshire Plymouth Rock Fowls,all of the very 

best breed, for sale by W. LEONARD REID, Sandy 

Bridge, Jefferson Co., Mo. N.B. A fine lot of very 

early Pigs, now. Eggs for Hatching, $1.50 per sett- 

ing (15). A few fine Cockerels, $2.00 each, delivered 
in South St. Louis. Write. 


UROC, OR JERSEY RED SWINE, bred and 

for sale by Dr. G. H. Donaldson, Breck- 
enridge, Mo. For history and price-list ad- 
dress as above. 








EB J. FILE, Hillsboro, ll., breeder of 
- Shropshire Sheep, uffolk Swine and 
Plymouth Rock Chickens, Sheep, Pigs and 
Eggs for present delivery. 


J gene SHEEP, Berkshire Hogs and 14 
varieties of high-class Poultry, all of the 
best strains. HARRY MCCULLOUGH,Fayette,Mo 








OLAND CHINA and BERKSHIRE HOGS 
bred and shipped by H. H. Allen, Sedalia, 
Mo. Also,pure bred Plymouth Rock Chickens. 





URE BRED REGISTERED YORKSHIRE 
HOGS, Holstein Cattle, Bronze Turkeys 
and L. Brahma Chickens. J. P. Vissering, 
Melville, Madison Co. Ill. Artichokes for sale 





OLSTEIN DAIRY FARM.—Over 100 Hol- 
full-bloods and grades, for sale, singly 
or by carload. Bed rock prices, Write for cata- 
logue. Amos Edmonds, Disco,Hancock Co.111. 


S| 





Merino Sheep, bred ‘and fo? sale by J. M. 





UROC JERSEY RED nfo and Spanish 


Rozzelle, Breckenridge,Caldwe¢il Co.,Missouri. 
Rams in car-load lots. Prices low. 


reductions to first purchasers in each 
county. Photographs of breeds sent free upon 
tapplication. Address us before purchasing 
/elsewhere. H. H. WALLS & CO., Bedford, 


D. WASHINGTON, West Plains, Missouri 
breeder and importer of Essex and Duroc 
Red Hogs, and Plymouth Rock | 
Circulars free. | 
} 
| 


J. 


or Jersey 
Chickens. 





J BAKER SAPP, Columbia, Mo., breeds 
e) . large English Berkshire Swine, Merino 
Sheep. Choice Plymouth Rock Fowls and 
Pekin Ducks. Catalogue free. 


YOLAND China SwINg, pure breed. Liberal 


Lawrence co. Ind. 
YOR BERKSHIRE PIGS of the best approv- 
ed English and American bred families, 
Windsor Castle, Cirencester Sallie, Manches 
ter Lass, Stewart’s Cantilena, and Baily’s Ex 
quisite. Or, for Light Brahma Fowls, of high 
quality, address SPRINGER BROS., at “Haw 
HILL,” Springfield, Il. 





St. Louis County Breeders, 


= WHITE HOGS. H. W. Tonkins, 
Fenton, St. Louis County, Mo., breeder of 
improved Chester White pigs. 


at reasonable prices. Sh 
- C. CAMPBELL, Breeder of Holstein Cattle, 

* Manchester,St. LouisCo., Mo. Railroad station, 
Barrett's, Mo.Pac.Ry. Inspection of stock invited. 


Stock for sale 
p from St. Louis. 


RS. T. H. B.WOODY,Baldwin, St.Louis Co., 
a Mo., Breeder of choice Plymouth Rock 
fowls. Eggs, $2 for thirteen, $3 tor twenty-six. 
Chicks for sale after Sept. 1, 1884. 

Jersey Cattle —Shetiand Ponies — 4)! | 
ages. Both sexes. Best families. All colors. 
THOS. T. TURNER, 
706 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


= a 


R. R, Foster, | osistered Jersey Cattle 


in 
Missouri. | YORKSHIRE SWINE. 








St. Clair County, Ills. Breeders, 





OLSTEIN CATTLE, Shropshire Sheep 
bred and imported by JOS. E. MILLER, 
Bellville, IL. 





OUTUDOWN SHEEP, Berkshire Pigs and 
High Grade Shorthorns, J. M. SCOTT, 
Breecer, Belleville, Ils, 


ERSEY CATTLE, Southdown Sheep and 
Plymouth Rock Fowls. JOSEPH P. SMITH, 
Breeder, Freeburg, Ills. 
(MORT- HORN CATTLE, Percheron Horses 
Wand Berkshire Pigs, WM. J. MILLER, 
Breeder, Belleville, Ills 


URNSEY CATTLE, Oxfordshire Sheep 

Plymouth Rock Fowls, Pekin Ducks 
White Holland Turkeys, all pure bred and 
low vrice. Henry C. Eckert Belleville Il. 





STANDARD BRED 


FAST TROTTING STALLION, 


MONITOR. 





| Stands at the stables of the Colman Nursery Co..on 
the Olive Street Road, five miles from the St. Louis 
| Court House. ERMS: #25 the season, in advance. | 
Mares not proving in foal may be returned free next | 
year. | 
Monitor is not only a horse of great power. having | 
abundant bone and muscle, but his temper and dis- 
position are so perfeci that any child can use him. 
He can be worked in the Sulky or Plow without 
fretting. Heisso level-headed that he won at the | 
St. Louis Fair Ground Matinees last Summer, six | 
races without showmg the least excitemext. He | 
won asa three-year-old, a two thousand dollar 
match race, sixty days after the first harness was | 
put on him, over Col. C. L. Hunt's Cash Boy. He | 
is a natural trotter and never makes a mistake. He 
is duly Registered as Standard Bred, in National | 


Trotting Horse Breeder's Association. 
PEDIGREE, ETC. 

MONITOR (1327) foaled 1877, color black, 16 hands | 
high, by Merchant (599), he by Alexander's Bel- | 
mont (64), both their dams by Mambrino Chief (11); | 
dam Trojana by Trojan (312)he by Flying Cloud (134), 
he by Vt. Black Hawk (5 Flying Cloud’s dam by 
Andrew Jackson (4), Trojan’s dam by Abdallah (1,] 
the sire of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian,[10.] He is de- 
scended from the best trotting families on the side 
ofboth sire and dam. Pasturage for mares from a 
distance $1.50 per week. Address C. D. COLMAN, 
RURAL WORLD OFFICE, 600 Olive Street, St. Louis. 


| 
| 
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JERSEY BULL CALF, 


Sir William K. 12889 A. J.C. €. 
Dropped May 5th, 1884. Solid fawn color ex- | 
cept very small white flake on left shoulder 
and knee. Full black points, beautiful Paddy 
head and eye, large escutcheon, straight back 
and deep carcass. He is a perfect animal for 
show and for butter he bas but few his equal, 
being out of Hattie D. 24960 that made 16 Ibs, 
54¢ oz. of solid butter from May 7th to 13th, 
isst, inclusive, 7 days, on grass and 6 quarts of 
bran per day. Sire, Imported Paddy 899, wini- 
ning Ist prize N. Y. State Fair 1873 and '74 and 
the Eastern States’ Fair 1874, and the same 
years Ist prize Albany Cu., Susquehanna Val- 
ley and Otsego Co. Fairs. Since then in old 
St. Louis Fair. He is the sire of Ella, of Sida- 
ney, 4522, 14 lbs.in 7 days at2 years of age, 
Rosetta, of Sidney, 4520, and Rosilia, of Sid- 
ney, 4521, each 14 Ibs. 2 oz. in 7 days at 
year and 11 months of age. Cherry 2nd and 
Cherry 3rd, (full sisters) 16 Ibs. 844 oz. and 19 
lbs.4}2 OZ. respectively in7 days. Darling 3rd 
at the rate of 14 lbs on grass alone and 38 lbs 
milk per day. Queen 3rd 10 Ibs.8 oz. the week 
she was2 years old. Price $100. 

Also I will sell the beautiful calf “Bixer 
12891"’ solid color, full black points, &c. Sire, 
Paddy, Jr., 12884, he out of Lucilla 3rd, 9736, 
one of the most remarkable cows on record 
and who made 15 lbs 74 oz. in7 days with 2nd 
calf after milking all last winter and 4 months 
in calf. Dam of Bixer, “Lady Bixley 2nd 27065” 
(too young to be tested,) and one of old Pad 
dy’s (899) most promising daughters, a large 
rich milker, perfect udder, &c., and out of a 
Ist prize cow, 1882. This calf “Bixer” isa dou- 
ble grand-son of old Paddy, 899. Price $75.00. 

The above bulls are offered at farmers’ 
prices, and if to go south, they will be kept 
until Oct. if purchasers wish them. 

H. W. DOUGLASS, 
Pevely, Mo. 















Trotting Bred Horses 


STALLIONS IN USE. 


EXILE 114, got by August Belmont 366 (sire of 
Don Cossack, 2:28), dam by Mambrino Patchen 58 
(sire of London, 2:20). Service fee $25 to insure. 

SLAY CUYLER 1707, got by Cuyler 100 (sire ‘of 
Day]Dream, 2:22 1-2 at four years), dam by Ameri- 
can Clay (sire of Maggie Briggs, 2:27). Service fee 
$25 to insure. 

The BROOD MARES are by the following sires: 
Harold, Cuyler, Princeps, Pancoast (2:25 1-4), Al- 
bion, Woodford Mambrino (2:21 1-2), Alexander's 
Norman, Woodford Abdallah, Kentucky Rocket, 
Ben Patchen, Blood Chief, and Clark Chief, Jr. 

Young Stock, Matched Pairs, and good Driving 
Horses for sale at all times. 

Stock shown any day except Sunday. 

Good box stalls and pasture at reasonable rates for 
mares left for service. 

Also, RED HOGS for sale 

Call on, or address 











J. V. STRYKER, 
Jerseyville, Il. 
(40 miles from St. Louis, on C. & A. R. R.) 


IMPORTANT COMBINATION SALE 


By Auction of 


Thoroughbred Jersey Cattle 


AT THE 
National Horse Exchange, 
CHICAGO, ILLS., 

Friday and Saturday, Sept. 5 & 6, next. 


The proprietors of the National Horse Ex- 
change, and Messrs. Bruce & Easton, of N. Y., 
beg to state, thatin deference tothe wishes of 
the majority of the contributors, the combi- 
nation Jersey Sale, heretofore advertized to 
take place on Ist inst., at the National Horse 
Exchange, Chicago, has been postponed, to 
Friday «& Saturday 5th & 6th Sept., next, 
The catalogue will include a large number of 
the very choicest selections from the Herds 
of many of the most prominent Western 
Breeders, while the well Known Eastern 
Herds of Messrs. Jno. D. Wings, J. B. Morris 
and others will be represented by numerous 
contributors deep in the blood of the most 
celebrated MILK AND BUTTER FAMILIES AND 
HIGH PRICED ANIMALS, and which will be found 
to be possessed (as individuals) of EXTRAOR- 
DINARY MERIT, not only as to FORM, SOUND- 
NESS AND POINTS, but also as MILK AND Bur- 
TER PRODUCERS. 

Breeders and Other Owners desiring to 
make entries for this sale, are respectfully re- 
quested to do so at their earliest convenience, 
to the NATIONAL HORSE EXCHANGE, 

157 and 159 S. Canal St., Chicago. 
Or to MESSRs. BRUCE & EASTON, 
Auctioneers and Commission Agents, 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. City. 


Artesian Stock Farm 
PRAIRLE-DU-CHIEN, WIS., 


Has the following STALLIONS for public ser 
vice during the season of 1884, viz: 


SPRAGUE PILOT, 2458, 


Dark brown horse, 154% hands high, foaled 
1879, sired by Governor Sprague (five-year old 
record 2:20%, son of Rhode Island, record 
2:2334), dam Lady Temple, by Pilot Temple, 
(record 2:24%, son of Pilot Jr., sire of the dams 
of Maud 8S., 2:1044, and Jay Eye See, 2:10%,) by 
old Pacing Pilot ; 2d dam Glencoe Belle, by Ole 
Bull (son of old Pacing Pilot); 34 dam Glen- 
cona, by imp. Glencoe (thoroughbred). Lim- 
ited to 10 mares, at 850 the season. 


Wolfort’s Hambletonian, 


Chestnut horse, 154; hands high, foaled 1873, 
sired by Hartford Hambletonian (son of Het- 
zel’s Hambletonian, own brother to Volun- 
teer and Sentinel), by Rysdyk’s Hambleto- 
nian, dam Goshen Maid, record 2:31%, by 
American Star. Wolfort’s Hambletonian is 
full brother in blood to Dictator, Sire of Jay 
Eye See, 2:10%, Aberdeen, sire of Hattie Wood- 
ward, 2:1544; Masterlode, sire of Edward, 2:19; 
Jay Gould, sire of Adele Gould, 2:19; Walkill 
Chief, sire of Dick Swiveller and Great Eastern 
both 2:18, and other well-known Hambleto- 
nian-Star stallions. Thisis the first season 
in the stud. Limited to 50 mares, at $50 the 
season. 

GRACHO, bay colt, 1544 hands, foaled 1882, 
sired by Flaco (son of Trojan. by Brignoli, 
record 2:27%, by Mambrino Chief), dam by 
oalambrino Chief ;2d dam by Bay Messenger ;3d 
dam by imp. Tranby, Limited to 5 mares at 
$15 forthe season. 

Mares will be shipped from St. Louis to the 
Artesian Stock Farm at $5 per head. 

Some highly-bred colts for sale. Send for cat- 
alogue. WL. DousMAN,Prairie-Du-Chien, Wis. 


FOR SALE. 


A bunch of eight head of Jers’y cows and 
heifers, and three Jersey bulls among them. 
“Son of Gatu” 11,700; also a bunch of eight 
cows and heifers of Short Horns, and one bull 
calf. All pure breed of Berths, Pearlo, Air- 
dries and Strawberry families, 

Address, WALKER BROS., 
Galesburg, Mo. 


MERINO RAMS. 


We have 1,000 Splendid Merino Rams for sale 
and we propose to sell them at prices suited 
to the times, at prices, indeed, corresponding 
with the prices of wool. Come and see them, 
and if that is not possible, write. 


G. B. BOTHWELL & DUNTON BROS, 




















Breckenridge, Mo. 








GRAND COMBINATION SALE | 


—OF— 


Shorthorns 


At the New Sale Yards 


Centralia, Boone County, Mo., 
August 7, 1884, 


K.H.Allen,Stephen Hayward and Jas.H 

Parker will sell seventy head of Thorough- 

ag Shorthorns of the following noted fam- 
es: 


MARY ANNS, LADY CAROLINES, YOUNG 
MARYS, STRAWBERRIES, BLOOMS, 
DAISIES, AND OTHER NO- 

TED FAMILIES. 

These herds have been topped for years 
with the choicest Young Mary, Rose of Sha: 
on and Princess Bulls, and among them will 
be found some fine show animals, axcellent 
breeders and good milkers, X 


, a 
NoBarren orOverfedAnimals 
WILL BE SOLD. 


Every cow sold will have produce by her 
side to show exactly how she breeds. Cata- 
logues ready July 15. Will be sent on appli- 
cation to . HH. ALLEN, 

Columbia, Boone, Co., Mo. 








_ 


s-— 


The Largest and Choicest Herd in the World. 

650 head now in our stables, in quarantine, 
and to arrive. The importations for 1884 con- 
sist of a very extra lot of 


Yearling--Bulls and Bull--Calves. 


severa 
Choice Cows of Noted Strains, 
and an unusually fine lot of 

Yearling Heifers and Heifer Calves. 

Every animal was selected by a member of 
the firm in person. All are fine. 

No one can afford to buy Holsteins without 
first seeing this herd orcorresponding with us. 

Catalogues on application. 

dress, SMITHS & POWELL, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


ELMWOOD JERSEY HERD. 


BUTTER THE STANDARD, 


The animals comprising the foundation of 
the Elmwood Herd of Jerseys were selected 
wang years ago solely for their butter quali- 
ties. 

The long list of tested cows, with their 

and butter records, that now comp1_se the 

‘timwood Herd or have been sold therefrom, 
is conclusive proof that no mistake was made 
in —- the best obtainable females and 
breeding them tothe best of bulls. An ex- 
amination of the pedigrees and the large but- 
ter records of the animals will convince par- 
ties familiar with the most noted butter 
strains that the bulls and cows in this herd 
are entitled to rank among the best repre- 
sentatives of the breed. An inspection will, 
we are confident, prove them as attractive in 
appearance as their unmistakable indica- 
tions of quality would warrant. 

Royalist III, 4500 stands at the head of the 
Elmwood Herd, and when the unsurpassed 
prize record of his ancestors for generations, 
and the average weekly butter record of his 
dam, imported Nelly 6456, and his sire’s dam, 
Regina 32,1. H. B., are considered, Royalist 
III. 4500 is the peerof any Jersey bull. For 
further particulars address 

CHARLES F. MILLS, Springfield, Ils. 








Ills., 
Cat- 
hand 


J.A VANCE, Troy, 
Holstein Cattle, breeder of Holste n 
tle. Imported and premium stock on 
Correspondence solicited 











Eges for Hatching. 


Eggs from the best strains of PLYMOUTH 
ROC . FOWLS, packed with care, so as to be 
safely shipped to all parts of the country. 
Price, $2.00 for 13. Piymouth Rock fowls fer 
sale. Address COL) ’*S RURAL WORLD 


St. Louis Mo. ere 





J. Edwin Black, Bridgeport, Lawrence Co., Ills., 
Breeder of Poland-China Hogs. 20 sows to farrow 
in the Spring. Also, Cotswold and Shorpshire 
Sheep. A portion of each flock imported from Eng- 
land. Prices as low as the lowest. 


JERSEY RED, CHES- 
terWhite, Berkshire, York- 
shire and Poland China 
Pigs; Cotswold, South- 
down and Oxford-down, 
Sheep, Scotch Colley Dogs, and Fancy Poul- 
try of choicest stock, bred and for sale by W- 
ALTEE BURPEE & Co., Philadelphia, Pa, T- 
lustrated Catalogue mailed free. 


Ga =: Fox Hounds and 
ke Beagles, bread by A, 
PEOPLES & CO., West Chester, Chester Co.,Pa. 
Send stamp for circular and priee list. 









a Premium Chester 
White, Berkshire and 
Poland China Pigs and 
fine Setter Dogs ,Scotch 


RUSSELL & AKERS, 


(Successors to H.H.Russell) 
Warrensburg, Mo., breeders of 
thoroughbred Poland China Swine. Herd all 
recorded in A. P. C. Record. Stock warrant- 
ed as represented. Special rates by express, 
Correspondence solicited. 





Breeders 
recorded and pedigrees furnosh- 
Write for what you want. 

A. DorsEY & SONS, Perry, Ill. 








Stock Farm of 280 Acres, 


FOR SALE. 


All under fence, 15 acrestame grass, 60 acres 
prairie and blue grass, 40 acres timber, partly 
cleared, 165 acres for crops, mostly all valley 
land, spring branch of never failing water, 5 
good wells of water. 6 miles from two R.R. 
Stations, Frisco Line, 144 miles of P. O., of dai 

ly mail, 1}; miles of Merchant-Flouring Mill, 
14s miles of three school buildings, one mile 
from church, 14 miles from Carthage. 

Farm Residence, 2 story frame bouse,6rooms 
16x16, cellar and smoke house, 14 story frame 
house on timber 40, fair log house, stabling for 
16 head of horses. Fruits, Apple, Pear, Peach, 
Plum, Cherry, Quince, Grapes, Blackberry, 


Raspberry, Strawberry, all cultivated «fruit, 
Price $40.00 per acre. 
WALKER BROS., 


healthy location 
Address, 





No. 7. PHAETON CART. 

Suitable for Ladies. Has a body same asa 
Phaeton Buggy, Toe: Ag ae ge neat and 
strong. A. = EDSON, 820 N. Eighth St., St. 
Louis Mo. Price $75. 





Ss. TOOMEY’S SONS 


Canal Dover, Obio. 
—Manufacturers of— ESTABLISHED 1854 


Carriages, 
OAD and SPEE 
WAGONS. \K 
Sulki ppeed - Pole = 










Sulki oad Carts} 


Ati 
= 


ORSEMEN’s |4 ; 
Al Old Style 
PSle Carts.!/'| tmproyved 
Neiswanger Bros, \// »SULKY. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., Boxing & 
Western Agts. Shipp’ng $4. 





RUSHVILLE ROAD CARTS. 


NO. 2 CART. 


DOUBLE ROAD CART, 


Wide enough to seat two persons; its weigh 
Ce hundred pas fifty pounds ; suitable fo 

easure or business purposes. A. L, EDSON 
> N. Eighth St.,St. Louis, Mo. Price 





‘TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES 















Easiest ri 
Rides as ouy a 
£00 as withtwo 


Peele well, ade te 43 rough 
cities. an 

ithe leadingC 
rs. « Henry Timbo bate Bullde 
Used exclusively by 

CHICAGO, ILL; A 


count: 









“THE VASSAR OF THE WEST.” 


HARDI¥ COLLEGE, MEXISO, MO. 


Mrs. H.T. BAIRD, Ex-Gov. C. H. HARDIN, 
President. Pres. Board Directors,. 


Devoted to the Education of 
YOUNG LADIES AND MISSES. 
OPENS SEPTEMBER 2, 1884. 


Character and class of school considered, 
| ie semag the cheapestinthe West. Eighty 

oarding pupils and a large local peer. 
last session attest the popularity of Hi 
College both abroad and at home. In the Mu- 
sic and Art Departments 200 names were en- 
rolled. No other female college makes such 
an exhibit, and this number indicates the 
highest character of instruction. 
ddress, for eleventh annual catalogue, 

H. T. BAIRD, Business Manager. 














“Grape Baskets, 
FREE CIRCULAR, 


N. D. BATTESON, 
Mt. Jewett, Pa.’” 


Notice. 


In accordance with following resoiution of 
the Board of Trustees of A. and M. College, 


viz: —~ 
“That this board advertise and 
make known the fact, that there will be an 
election to fill the chair of Horticulture and 
Eutomology at the College on the third Mon- 
oF in September next:” 
otice is hereby ‘ ven of said election. Ap- 
plications can be filed with me. 
T. F. WATSON, Sec’y. 
Agricultural College, P. O., Miss. 








ILLINOIS FEMALE COLLEGE, Jacksonville, DI. 

Best Literary, Musical and fine Art Facilities, 
Musical Faculty from New Eng. Conservatory 
Boston, with same methods jor Boston at Jack- 
sonville. For Catalogue,adress! w. -. sort: 0 & 





“Fae corks 
lengthen andshorten Pocording tothe wolghtthes 
Pp 


‘atentee, St. Louis. 


GGY CO. 
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HER BONNET. 
(From The Century “Bric-a-Brac."’) 
When meeting-bells began to toll, 
And pious folk began to pass, 
She deftly tied her bonnet on, 
The little, sober meeting-lass, 
All im her neat, white-curtained room, before 
her tiny looking-glass. 


8o nicely, roand her lady cheeks, 
She smoothed her bands of glossy hair, 
And innocently wondered if 
Her bonnet did not make her fair ;— 
Then sternly chid her foolish heart for har- 
boring such fancies there. 


So square she tied the satin strings, 
And set the bows beneath her chin ;— 
Then smiled to see how sweet she looked; 
Then thought her vanity a sin, 
And she must put such thoughts away before 
the sermon should begin. 


But, sitting ‘neath the preached word, 
Demurely, in her father’s pew, 
She thought about her bonnet still,— 
Yes, all the parson’s sermon through,— 
About its pretty bows and buds which better 
than the text she knew. 


Yet sitting there with peaceful face, 
The reflex of her simple soul, 
She looked to be a very saint,— 
And may be was one, on the whole,— 
Only that her pretty bonnet kept away the 
aureole. 
— MARy E. WILKINS. 





From Walnut. 


CiRCULAR FRIENDS: For the first 
time in three months’ of constant work 
and worry, I have a ‘half holiday,’’ and 
propose to celebrate it by having a short 
visit through the medium of our Circle, 
with distant friends—unseen, but not 
forgotten. 

The Ruravt of July 17th is just at 
hand, and turning quickly to the Circle 
page, I notice a poem from Pauline— 
‘Little Chicks’’-—what a perfect. dainty 
little gem of a poem that is! It is really 
refreshing to read something that has 
the genuine ring of poetry, after so much 
hard, far-fetched rubbish. It is seldom 
we see lines that ripple along so gaily 
and smoothly, and with so much life and 
vivacity. 

Pauline is an old-time writer, who has 
not been in our midst for many long 
months. We welcome herin the name 
of the whole Circleist force to come 


again and again, and bring her penciled | 


treasures, for the little ones* sake, if not 
for us grown up children. 

We would not utter a word disparag- 
ingly of Idyll’s poems—for hers are gen- 
uine. The plaintive tenderness of her 
last—‘‘My Picture’’—will find an echo 
in the hearts of many mothers. 

An Arkansas lady wants to know 
whether ‘‘it is a white Walnut, or a black 
Walnut?” 

Well, now, really that is a queer con- 
undrum—and not so very easy to answer. 

There is a beautitul grove of walnut 
trees through which I pass daily, to and 
from my work—they are loaded with an 
abundance of green walnuts—perhaps 
they are the kind she means; or, it may 


be because its heart is like the heart of | 


the black walnut—darkly stained. How- 
ever, on second thought, I think ‘it’ 
must be the ‘white Walnut’’ because 
although when it is young it is ‘‘green,”’ 
yet when it gets ripe it is not a 
*doughnut’’—buta ‘‘butternut.’’ Dough- 


ts and ester nts are both good to eat, 
na Whe@used in the right pro jon. 


without the ‘‘nuts,’’ form ‘brea 
butter,”* the ‘‘staff of life.”* 


Is the query answered to your satisfac- prison.” 


fi Mrs. H. A. B.? 


{ 


| 





light coating of the most delicate sub- 
stance. The bread-mould is one of that 
low order of plants known to botanists 
as Fungi. The mushroom, noted for its 
rapid growth, is a member of this group. 
The principal part of a toadstool, or puff- 
ball, is below ground, or within the sub- 
stance bearing the fungus, and consists 
of very fine threads. These filaments 
are of simple structure, branches freely, 
jand run in all directions through the 
substance from which the fungus is de- 
riving its nourishment. The umbrella- 
like cap formed on the stalk, bears on its 
under side vast numbers of small oval 
bodies called spores, which correspond 
with the seeds of higher plants, though 
more simple in structure. 

With this knowledge of one of the 
larger forms of fungi, we are ready to 
return to the bread-mould. This fungi 
is much smaller than any toad-stool, 
andsimilar substances. The fine threads, 
| much finer than spider-webs, grow very 
rapidlv when the bread is moist, and the 
air is filled with hot vapor. Somewhat 
like the mushroom, the bread-mould 
sends its filament all through the sub- 
stance upon which it is living, and when 
it has grown sufficiently, it sends up 
stalks to the surface, and upon these 
multitudes of spores are borne on the 
| tips of branching threads; these, when 
mature, are bluish in color, and give the 
| bread a blue coating not easily mistaken 
after having been once seen. The writer 
-will not soon forget the bad influence 
this same blue mould has upon cream 
cakes. The fungus had thriven for some 
tinre upon the creamy interior, while all 
| without was fair to look and bite upon. 
But there is another side to this subject, 
which we bope to give in the near fu- 
ture.—Mrs. F., in Western Farmer. 














City vs. Country Life. 


“Oh, dear! but the country is tiresome. 
The same thing over and over again; no- 
body to see; nothing to do. The Smiths 
ealland I know beforehand just what 
they’llsay. The Browns ask us to tea, 
and I know just what we’ll have and just 
what we'll do. I wish the river could be 


got to rise and flood us out, or that we 


could get a little bitof an earthquake to 
shake us up, or a young voleano to send 
us out of this. When one is awfully 
lonely, 

Towered cities please us then, 

And the busy hum of men, 
Don’t you think so, uncle?” 

“Why, Katie, you are growing poeti- 
eal, or at least you remember your poe- 
try, whicb is as good. 1 like those lines 
of Milton. But there is other poetry: 

Oh! it was pitiful! 
Near a whole city full 
Friends she had none! 
You can be as solitary in a big crowd as 
down by the river there, or on the side of 
the mountain, where you, wicked girl! 
wish for the voleano.”’ 

*“Unele, I don’t believe that. I’ve read 
it in books, of course. Why, you have 
neighbors all around you, and, of course, 
a great many of them must be pleasant.” 

**Well, I live in a good street, all built 
up: in the house on one side I never set 
foot, though I raise my hat to the folks 
once in a month or so; and the people on 
the other—they’ve been there ten years— 
before me, in fact—I literally would not 
know if f met them on the street.’ 


“Oh! but uncle, you’re a_ recluse; 
you're a hermit—”’ 
“Stay, now, Katie; don’t call me 


names. It is true I don’t dance, nor rol- 
ler skate, nor play lacrosse, nor even 
lawn tennis; but I know at least 5000 
people in our city. My door-bell is rung 
at least 5000 timesa year. I have a— 
dress-coat, don’t you call it? and I wear 
itafew times every year; but, for all 


d | that, I maintain that the city is not Para- 


dise, and that the country is not a 


“Now, uncle, I did not say that. I 


Idyll, I am glad you have had the op- | only wished we lived in the city, where 


portunity of visiting once 
scenes made so dear to you by some of 
life’s chiefest joys and sorrows. Before 
a twelve-month has rolled by, [hope to 
revisit the home of my earlier years, and 
renew the acquaintances of old-time 
friends, and meet in glad reunion the 
élass-mates of yore 

Mary Glendolen, am I so Very ‘“terri- 
ple?*> Ifso,it is well [ do not write 
Pitener for the RURAL; I might frighten 
everyoneaway. You are just too mis- 
chievous for anything. Your rollicking 
good humor has its place among us. 


} 





| get time to doso many things. 


more the} you can see so much, and be so free and 


“But, my child, that is just the trou- 
ble. Take the people you envy—stay 
now, you need not stop me to deny it— 
and their first want is want of time. 
They must—the men, at lea*t—mind 
their business through the day, unless 
they have nothing to do—and that often 
means ‘good for nothing.’ Then the 
nights go for society of the London and 
aris kind. But the London society man 
does not go out till afternoon; our so- 
ciety men must go, and hence they often 


Bon Ami, I am glad you had the moral | Jose their health. So do your nice girls, 


courage to acknowledge an error. 


Had | Katie oftener than you think; they make 


your letter appeared a little sooner, my | splendid patients for the nerve doctors. 
subsequent criticism should never have} Now you mind your business here four 
seen the daylight of a printed page; as) days inthe week; you have an evening 
it is, lam sorry it was published, for it) out and an evening when you entertain; 


was not necessary—your letter virtually 
ending the controversy. 

Your manly conduct causes us all to 
respect you for your own true worth as a 
man; and to hope, now that you are 

pugh writing just for the fun of it, 
you send forth articles rich in 
pught and knowledge and experience, 

d help to build up the Home Circle 

Atil it shall command the respect and 

imiration everywhere for its real 
vorth, for its educating, elevating, en- 
nobling influence. 
eeds you—needs us all—let us labor to- 
Eoener harmoniously for its good. 

Bon Ami, [can sympathize with you 
better, perhaps, than most others, for I 


same difficulty as you and friend Idyll. 
Adieu to all. 
WALNUT. 


A Cottage in the Woods. 


I have been a reader of the Home 
Circle for some time, and am quite in- 
terested, although only a youth of six- 
teen years. I came from Missouri some 
months ago, and am living in the Pine 
forests of Florida, all alone’ Am my 
own cook and housekeeper, the dumb 
brutes being my only companions. And 
as (to quote Charlie, the new-comer,) my 
thoughts need airing, and my stock of 
knowledge quite small, [ hope the Circle 
will allow me to spread them in its 
bright sunshine to dry. So please don’t 
“blackball’’ me. I[ write under the im- 





The Home Circle} 





| tages the young people have. 
have been a sufferer for years from the| see the S, 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the rest of the time you're your own 
miscress, 2nd your Sunday is—Oh! how 
I covet your Sundays!” 


‘But, uncle, the men have such 
chances, They can make fortunes there 
so fast. Now there’s brother Ned toiling 


like a slave at the mill, and not able to 


do much but make ends meet. In the 
city, they are so different.” 
‘Yes, Katie, very different. Do you 


know that of every hundred men who go 
into the city, ninety toil like Ned, with- 
out what you call success, and many do 
not make ends meet.”* 

‘Oh! you mean people who go into the 
city to geton. Butlook at the advan- 
They can 
sights, hear those wonderful 
people that the papers are full of, and 
have all sorts of pleasures, see a‘l the 
shows and mind their business all the 
same. Here we mope, and mope, 
and—” 

‘“*Well, Katie, there are a good many 
people in the city who mope because 
they can get nothing to do, and they 
starve and suffer as few do in the coun- 
try, and if you only knew the proportion 
of those young people whom you envy 
—yes, you need not interrupt me—who 
go down thehill, and often enough by 
the way of those delights you are pictur- 
ing. you would feel more content.” 

“How do they go down the 
uncle?” ; 

“Oh! never mind; you'll visit me some 
time for a month, and see for yourself. 


hill, 


pression that some will take pity on my | What do you think of one running away 


forlorn condition, and, as this is leap | from his home to get to the country? 


ear, propose. 
ave some one to take care of me? 

MEMO. 
Palatha, Fla. 


Little Things of Great Importance. 


Infections are supposed to spread by 


germs, or microscopic plants, which en- 


ter the lungs and blood of persons who 
time of 


come within their reach. The 
abs rbing these germs to their germina- 
tion, varies in different 
organisms lead a similar course. 
puffoall, when matured and ruptured, 
throws out millions of cells or germs. 
Tae pollen of the pine tree 
float and spread far around. 
themselves on persons and things. On 
woolen garments they retain 
years. These extremely small 
are called by the general term Bacteria. 
Forty thousand of these Bacteria, placed 
end to end, will not reach more than an 
inch. 
Size is not always the measure of im- 
ovtance. Many a housewife has found 
er bread, nearly new, covered with a 


Of 


Wouldn’c it be jolly to | another put in the country to give hima 


maladies. Other 
The 


flowers 
And thus 
the germs of infection float and deposit 


life for 
bodies 


| chance to live? Of another with a doc- 
| tor in the country, who keeps, in fact, a 
| private inebriate asylum? People are 
not perfect in the country, at least only 
a few of them--you and I, Katie, a few 
of our close friends--but the city has its 
share of ‘unfortunates,’ often enough 
| weary of breath.” 

| ‘Yes, but, uncle, that is their own 
fault, and how many there are that go 
on all right. get rich, and have every- 
thing to enjoy andnot a care?”’ 

“True enough, Katie, there are many 
successful and useful people 1n the city; 
and they are, when good, very good, 
just as they say the savages are all 
healthy, for the weak ones die off. But 
you ought to see more of the lite of the 
prominent rich folks in order to judge. 
One of the richest and one of the best 
men in the city lived the life of a recluse, 
as you say you do. He was of known 
benevolence, and he could not stand all 
the applicants—the financial agents of 
the colleges down to the man just out of 
the penitentiary, and needing only a 
couple dollars to lift him to virtue and 

) 








honor. Take one of the railway kings. | 
Why, they interview him, lie to him, lie 
about kim, and ifI speak civilly to him 
he does not know but that I have a road 


to put off on him, or a point to get for 
to-morrow’s market. Andas for quiet, 
why, he cannot—just look here in my 
paper of this morning: ‘Tom , who 
controls the road in is forbidden 
to drink coffee; itis doubtful if he can 
long hold his presidency of the 
Road.’ Cheerful reading for Tom, is it 
not, and for Mrs. Tom, and his family?” 
‘*Well, but, uncle, that is an extreme 
ease. There are lots of people in all 
those rows of nice brown-stone houses, 
with none of such troubles, and with all 
they need.”’ 
**Of course, and there are lots of nice 
people in the country, Katie, never pray- 
ing for a volcano, like you, nor dwelling 
on the poetry of drowning themselves in 
the dull river there to get rid of monoto- 
ny. But there is this about those nice 
brown-stone houses, Katie, that you did 
not see as you drove through the city on 
the way to Lake .Mohawk. The mort- 
gages are not posted on the hall doors, 
but they sometimes make a world of care 
inside. Whatis the meaning of all the 
apartment houses going up? Why, they 
mean that a crowd of people wish to ap- 
pear in good circumstances and find it 
hard to doit. There are struggles, and 
pinches, and vexations, and worries, and 
skeletons in cupboards, Katie, along Fifth 
avenue, just as truly as round the foot of 
your fine mountain and along the sides of 











dye is dangerous, they say, to the health, 
and wrinkles are bad, and not worse, 
though, than filling up with enamel and 
rouge. Be content, child. *God Al- 
mighty,’ says Bacon, reverently, ‘ first 
planted a garden.’ Only think of half a 
million of city people longing for your 
country life, saying amen to Rogers’ 
Wish: 
Mine be a cot beside thethill; 
A beehive’s hum shall soothe my ear; 
A willowy brook, that turns a mill, 
With many a fall, shall linger near.” 

“There, now, uncle, when you break 
out into poetry you know there’s no 
chance forme. You know well enough 
what I mean; and you know yourself 
you could not be paid enough to make 
you live here.”’ 

‘‘Now, now, Katie, you are getting in- 
to personalities. But I tell you, my 
child, seriously and truly, I never had 
happier days in all my life than in the 
country, when I was not rich, nor—your 
uncle, Katie; that I never chose the 
town. but it was chosen for me; that I[ 
am happy in the country when | can get 
into it; and that if I ever pine—I know 
what you are thinking—for the time to 
go back to the city, it is because the city 
has spoiled me—made its stir and work 
necessary to me—much as the opium 
makes itself necessary to the eater of it, 
as the rum does with the drinker of it. 
Take my advice, Katie, do not fret any 
more over your country life; do not paint 
fancy-pictures of the city, and wish you 
were a partof them. Our real happiness 
depends more on what we are in our- 
selves thar—to use Arnold's big word— 
our ‘euvironments.’ Be good, true, ap- 
preciative and content in the country, 
and if ever your lotis to live in the city, 
you will get on all the better there for 
your country life—two-thirds of the 
strong men in all cities are country-bred 
—and you will chuckle with inward de- 
light even among trunks, packing-cases 
and confusion, as you tell your Spring 
callers year after year, ‘We are going ta 
the country.’ *’-—Rev. John Hall in the 
Ledger. 





The Home in Poetry, beiug number 
119 of the Standard Library, published 
by Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, No’s. 10 & 
12 Dey Street, New York, has been sent 
us, and is to our mind the best and the 
cheapest compilation issued by any pub- 
lisher. It is compiled by Laura C. Hollo- 
way, ‘author of ‘‘Ladies of the White 
House,’’ **Mothers of Great Men and 
Women,” “Charlotte Bronte,” etc., and 
makes a handy little volume (paper) of 
250 pages, and is sold for 25 cents. Read- 
ers of the Home Circle sending 30 cents 
for postage and book, will be very much 
pleased with their purchase. Divided 
into parts it contains ‘Songs of Home,” 
‘Home Pictures,’ ‘*Voices of Home,” 
‘“*Home Memories,’ ‘Joy and Love of 
Home,”’ **Stories of Home,”’ ‘Home and 
Heaven”’ and *‘Gleanings,”’ and is all in 
all a charming little book that all will be 
pleased with and be the better for the 
reading. 








Good Health, Etc. 
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Simple Home R 

Half a teaspoontul of common table 
salt dissolved in a little cold water and 
drunk will instantly relieve ‘heart- 
burn’? or dyspepsia. If taken every 
morning before breakfast, increasing the 
quantity gradually to a teaspoonful of 
salt and a tumbler of water, it willin a 
few days cure an ordinary case of dys- 
pepsia, if at the same time due attention 
is paid to the diet. There is no better 
remedy than the above for constipation. 
As a gargle for sore throat it is equal to 
chlorate of potash, and is entirely safe. 
It may be used as often as desired, and 
if alittle is swallowed each time it will 
have a beneficial effect on the throat by 
cleansing it and allaying irritation. In 
doses of one to four teaspoonfuls in half 
a pint to a pint of tepid water it acts 
promptly as an emetic, and, in cases of 
poisoning, is always on hand. It is an 
excellent remedy for bites and stings of 
insects. It is a valuable astringent 
“hemorrhages, particnlariy for bleeding 
after the extraction of teeth. It has both 
cleansing and healing properties, and is 
therefore a most excellent application 
for superficial ulcerations. Mustard is 
another valuable remedy. No family 
should be without it. Two or three 
teasp»onfuls of ground mustard stirred 
into half a pint of water acts as an 
emetic very promptly, and is milder and 
easier to take than salt and water. Equal 
parts of ground mustard and flour or 
meal made into a paste with warm water 
and spread on a thin piece of muslin, 
with another piece of muslin laid over 
it, forms the indispensable ‘mustard 
plaster.”’ It is almost a specific for colic 
when applied for a few minutes over the 
‘*pit of the stomach.’’ For all internal 
pain and congestions there is no remedy 
of such general utility. It acts as a 
counter-irritant by drawing the blood to 
the surface; hence in severe cases of 
croup asmall mustard plaster should be 
plied to the back of the child’s neck. 
the same treatment will relieve almost 
any case of headache. A mustard plas- 
ter should be moved about over the spot 
to be acted upon, for if left In one place 
it is liable to blister. A mustard plaster 
acts as well when a considerable distance 
from the affected part. An excellent 
substitute for mustard plasters is what is 
known as ‘‘mustardleaves.’’> They come 
a dozen in a box, and are about four or 
five inches. They are perfectly dry, and 
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will keep for a long time. For use it is 
only necessary to. dip one ina dish of 
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water for a minute then apply it. Com- 
mon baking soda is the best of all reme- 
dies in cases of scalds and burns. It 
may be used at the surface of the burned 
place either dry or wet. It is the best 
application for eruptions caused by 
poison ivy and other poisonous plants, 
as also for bites and stings of insects. 
Owing to colds, over-fatigue, anxiety 
and various other causes, the urine is 
often scanty, high-colored and more or 
less loaded with phosphates, which settle 
if the bottom of the vessel on cooling. 





As much soda as can be dipped up with 
a 10-cent piece, dissolved in halt a glass 
of cold water and drunk every three 
hours, will soon remedy the trouble.— 
Hall’s Journal of Health. 


It appears that some ingenious person 
has invented a method of producing bees 
of almost any desired size. If two cells, 
each one of which contains an embryo 
bee, are knocked into one, the two bees 
are consolidated, and the resuit is a new 
bee double the usual size. Of course, if 
this can be done there is practically no 
limit to the size of possible bees. By 
knocking four.cells into one, a bee four 
times the usual size can be made, and if 











your ‘soft-flowing river.’ Don’t get| ®2 entire hive of embryo bees is subject- 
your hair prematurely gray, Katie. Hair|@4 to this consolidating process we 


should have a bee about the size of a tur- 
key—a size hitherto attained only by one 
species of bee, known as the Presiden- 
tial bee, an insect inhabiting the bonnets 
of eminent statesmen, and never by any 
chance producing honey. 

Before recklessly undertaking to en- 
large our bees we ought to ascertain what 
effect their increase of size will have upon 
their power and disposition to make 
honey. ‘The bumble-bee is much larger 
than the honey-bee, but he is certainly 
not a success. An insect so dull that he 
fancies that ‘‘bumble”’ is spelled with an 
‘th’? and so lazy that he makes less honey 
in a whole season than a honey-bee 
makes before breakfast on a spring morn- 
ing, isby no meansa model. It may be 
suggested that the bumble-bee’s lack of 
success in manufacturing honey is due 
not to laziness, but to the inability of his 
wings to carry with ease the weight of 
his body; but no one who has been 
chased by an angry bumble-bee will en- 
tertain this suggestion. It may also be 
suggested that the trousers pockets of the 
bumble-bee are so small that he can 
carry very little honey in them; butthere 
is no evidence that this is the case. We 
simply know that the bumble-bee is 
bigger than the honey-bee, and makes 
less honey. So. too, the wasp and the 
hornet fare bigger than the honey-bee, 
and they make only honey for their bare 
necessities. Evidently the rule of na- 
ture has hitherto been that the larger the 
insect the less honey it makes. 

Now, if the honey-bee, after being de- 
veloped into a two or three pound in- 
sect is going to imitate the laziness of 
the bumble-bee, what shall we have 
gained? No one will care to have a score 
of big, lazy bees dawdling about his 
premises, upsetting furniture and chil- 
dren by flying against them and tripping 
people up by concealing themselves in 
the grass. Weshall have to go armed 
with big clubs to keep off the bees, and 
though some sport may be obtained by 
shooting bees on the wing, there would 
be no sport whatever should the bees un- 
dertake to hunt the sportsman with stings 
eapable of penetrating anything less 
than an inch of chilled steel armor. 

Even if the mammoth bees should 
make honey fin quantities proportioned 
to their size, we should have no use for 
such avast amount of honey. It is true 
that honey is used to a small extent in 
the arts, and that when one has a per- 
sonal enemy addicted to  buck- 
wheat cakes a horrible revenge can be 
obtained by sending him a bottle of pure 
Burkshire county honey to eat with 
trem. Still, there is no demand for 
honey as would justify an effort to large- 
ly increase its production. 

Our bees are very well as they are. If 
a hive is kept on a shelf over the front 
door, jand upset ona book agent, the 
bees will perform as much work as is 
necessary. To upset a hive of four- 
pound bees. in like manner would be 
simply murder, and would in many cases 
involve the trouble of a trial and acquit- 
talin a court of law. It might be well 
to keep large bees in Cincinnati for the 
encouragement of jurors, and of respec- 
table citizens who call meetings at which 
people are incited to rioting; but in this 
region we are satisfied with our local 
bee. and will decline to have them en- 
larged. 





—The ‘“key-note’’ to success in any 
business where a large amount of labor 
is required. says a correspondent in the 
Canadian Farmer, is a large force of 
workers. Bee-keeping is no exception 
to this rule. If your working force is 
limited you will receive but a small 
amount of honey. If large, the yield 
will be large in proportion, provided al- 
ways we do not lose sight of the fact, that 
provision is made to keep all employed. 
In this, as in all other pursuits, idlers 
should not be allowed in the way for 
those who are busy to stumble over. 

Mr. Quinby recommended putting on 
boxes when the bees are lying idle upon 
the front of the hive. This of course is 
at a season when honey is afforded. 

Let itthen beremembered that when 
bees are observed to be thus idle, when 
honey is plentiful, is ar evidence that 
some necessary requirement is lacking. 

Now in securing a large force of bees 
which will be ready to gather honey at 
the proper timé, many things are neces- 
sary; in fact, this field isso broad that 
I can, at most, but hint at the different 
points as I pass. 

Very much will depend upon the suc- 
cess one has in wintering. If bees are 
in good condition when taken from win- 
ter quarters we have great gains by it. 

The first point I shall urge is to wait 
until a proper time in spring before com- 
mencing operations. vey 

Iam not opposed to every investigation 
in the direction of every method which 
may throw light upon the use of artifi- 
cial heat, and of feeding to increase ear- 
ly gor! on the contrary, I urge 
this, but I say, that all my past ex- 
perience has been against the advice of 
so many, to handlq and_ atimulate bees 
during March in this climate. If bees 
can be kept breeding reasonably during 
this time, by being well supplied by 
good stores, the season previous, it may 
be well; but in my experience the rule 
is, that during this early cold 
period, every possible means should be 
resorted to, to prevent bees from flying. 

If they are doing well in winter 
quarters, leave them there undisturbed 
until the first of May in this cold cli- 
mate. 4 

For any location, let the time be indi- 
cated by the blossoming of soft maple 
or some tree or plant which is an indi- 
cation that favorable weather may be 
expected. 





At this time ‘every effort should be 
made to crowd brood rearing to its ut- 
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most extent. Be sure each stock has a 
ood prolific queen. Economize space 
in brood chamber to correspond with 
size of stock. Contract the entrance 
and in every way prevent the escape of 
heat. Enameled cloth, cut in proper 
size to fit closely over the top of the 
frames, is extremely desirable at this 
season. 

Be sure that each stock has a good 
supply of honey at all times. If all the 
requirements are right, bees should be 
handled but little at this season. In 
fact, if the weather is unfavorable, every 
precaution should be taken to avoid dis- 
turbing them. 

As the season advances and the num- 
ber of bees increases, they may be han- 
died and combs spread, etc., as neces- 
sity may require. 

All who have had experience are aware 
of the rapidity with'which stocks, under 
proper conditions, will increase in nnm- 
bers, during the last part of May and 
June. 

About the time when bees naturally 
begin to swarm, we reach an emergency 
which should be promptly met. 

We have taught during the past that, 
wher a stock was sufliciently populous 
to swarm the queen would discontinue 
her laying and become reduced in size, 
in order to be able to fly with the swarm, 
and that the development of eggs was 
discontinued for this purpose. This is, 
some cases, atleast, an incorrect theory. 
I find that where the combs are spread 
from time to time, in a strong stock, and 
the queen is afforded an opportunity to 
deposit eggs to her full capacity, that she 
exhausts her ability to continue deposit- 
ing eggs freely, and comes toa point 
where she must havea period of rest. 
Thus it will be seen that at this time she 
has naturally come to a condition, by 
depositing eggs largely, where she is 
reduced in size and able to fly with the 
new swarm. When allowed to swarm 
she is taking the required rest, while 
comb is being built, and the new hive is 
put in readiness for eggs to be deposited 
more freely later. 

We find a great advantage in having 
young queens reared and fertilized that 
they may be in readiness to introduce as 
soon as our old queens reach this condi- 
tion. Every bee-keeper should rear a 
sufficient number of queens during the 
time of fruit bloom to meet this de- 
mand. 





‘When the queen bee hatches out of the 
coil, she makes a flight (the only flight 
of her life) in order to meet a drone or 
male bee.’’ 

This statement is erroneous, as every 
scientific apiarist knows. A few days 
after the young queen is hatched (us- 
ually from three to eight days after) she 
goes out for a flight, it is true; but if she 
fails during the first flight to meet the 
drone and become impregnated—as fre- 
quently happens—she repeats her flights 
until that condition is secured. Noris 
that successful flight the last natural 
‘flight of life’? byany means. She leads 
the first swarm from her hive, and repeats 
this every year, and sometimes twice a 
year, as long as she lives. 

Quite true it is that the queen’s wings 
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WROUGHT IRON 
COOKING RANGES 


Are the best because they are made 
in all sizes, of best material, are 
more convenient, more easily man- 
aged, consume less fuel, heat quick- 
er, retain heat longer, bake better, 
heat more water, will last longer 
and give better satisfaction than 
any Range or Stove made. 
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WROUGHT IRON _. 
LAUNDRY STOVES. 


The most perplexing days to Jiouse 
|keepers are washing and ifoning 
|days. Realizing this and sympath- 
izing with the good housewife, we 
have perfected the above Laundry 
Stove, and believe it will mitigate 
the troubles mentioned, and lessen 
the number of ‘* Blue Mondays.”’ 





ALL COODS FULLY WARRANTED. 





SIMMONS HARDWARE CO 


Sole and Exclusive Agents in and for the City of St, Louis. 
All orders from outside the City should be addressed to 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE COMPANY, 


1901 Washington Ave. 
ST, LOUIS, MO. . 
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may be clipped immediately after she 
becomes impregnated, to prevent her 
from all subsequent flying, butin such 
eases she is under the manipulation of 
the bee keeper in making his swarms 
artificially. The queen bee in her natural 
state flies first to be impregnated, and 
subsequently flies with every first swarm 
until she dies naturally or is superseded 
by the workers when she becomes un- 
prolific. 





—A bee hive has been patented by Mr. 
Alexander Fraley,of Ky., the object being 
to improve the construction of a hive 
formerly patented by the same inventor. 
When the lower section or brood cham- 
beris to be used for two colonies it is 
divided by a gauze frame, so that should 
one colony be weaker it may receive 
heat from the stronger. ‘There is also a 
special ventilating device, and a contri- 
vance to prevent moths and other in 
sects from entering.—Scientific Ameri- 
can. 
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be sure and get 


; Madame Foy’s improve 
Corset 


And Skirt Supporter 
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FOR in curing 
Kidney & Liver Bright’s Dis- 
Troubles, ease, Pains in 


the Back, Loins 
or Sides, Reten- 
tion or Non- 


"Bladder, Urinary 
and Liver Diseases, \¥ 
,Dropsy, Gravel and =Retention of 
Diabetes, SUrine. < 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED, 
{Tt cures Biliousness, Headache, Jaundice, Sour 
‘ Stomach, Dyspepsia, Constipation and Piles. 


IT WORKS PROMPTLY 
and cures Intemperance, Nervous Diseases, 
General Debility, Exceases and 
Female Weakness. 


USE IT AT ONCE, 

It restores the KIDNEYS, LIVER and BOW- 
ELS, to a healthy action and CURES when all 
other medicines fail. Hundreds have been saved 
who have been given up to die by friends and 
physicians. 
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Officers Mississippi Valley Dairy and Cream- 
ery Association. 
President—Norman uv. voiman, St. Louis. 
Vice President—Jos. W. Drury, Waterloo, Ill. 
Second Vice President—Joseph E. Miller, 

Belleville, Ills. 
Treasurer—Wm. N. 
St. Louis. 
Secretary—Joseph W. Sheppard, 600 Olive 
street St. Louis. 
THE MILKING HOUR. 
You good old Boss, stand quietly now, 
And don’t be turning your head this way; 
You’re looking for Donald, it’s plain to see, 
But he won’t be here to-day. 
Nobody came with me, dear old Boss, 
Not even to carry my pail; for, you see, 
Donald’s gone whistling down the lane, 
And Donald is vexed with me. 


Tivy, 424 North Second 





And all because of a trifling thing: 


He asked me a question, and I said “ Nay,” 
I never dreamed that he would not guess 

It was only a woman’s way. 
I wonder if Donald has ever learned 

The motto of “ Try and try again.’’ 
I think, if he had, it might have been 

He had not learned in vain. 


And there needn’t have stretched between us 
two 

On this fair evening, the meadow wide, 

And I needn’t have milked alone to-night, 
With nobody at my side. 

What was it he said to me yester eve, 
Something about—about my eyes? 

It’s strange how clever that Donald can be; 
That is, whenever he tries. 


Now, Bossy, old cow, you mustn’t tell 
That I’ve cried a little while milking you; 
For, don’t you see? It is nothing to me 
What Donald may choose to do. 


If he choose to go whistling down the lane, 
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I choose to sing gayly coming here. 
Bat it’s lonely without him, after all; 
Now isn’t it, Bossy dear. 


I—hark! who’s that? Oh, Donald, its you! 
Did you speak!—excuse me—what did you 
say? 
“May you carry my pail?” 
least, 
I suppose, if you try, you may. 
But, Donald, if I had answered No, 
Do you think it would have occurred to you 
Not to be vexed at a woman’s way. 
But to try what coaxing would do? 
—M. D. Brine, in Harper’s Weekly. 


Well, yes; at 





More Missouri Butter Tests. 


EpIToR RuRAL WoRLD: In addition 
to the butter tests recently made .at Jer- 
seydale Farm and published in your pa- 
per of July 17th, page 231, I take pleas- 
ure in forwarding to you an account of 
two more tests. 

This is to certify that I personally 
made and superintended the following 
tests of the Jersey cows below given, 
belonging to H. W. Douglass, Pevely, 
Mo. ‘The cows were milked dry twelve 
hours before the tests began: 1st, Hattie 
Douglass 24,960 gave June 7th to 13th 
inclusive, 7 days, 262 Ibs. of milk, and 
made in two churnings 16 lbs. 5 1-2 oz. 
of solid butter packed Pready for market. 
Feed per day in two meals, 10 lbs. of 
wheat bran that cost 10 cents, and mixed 
grasses for pasturage. Hattie is out of 
—s Hattie 795 and sired by Dainty 

y 2,955. 

a * Melody P., 2689, gave June 14th to 

June 20th, inclusive, 7 7 ‘days, 300 1-4 Ibs. 
of milk, from which was made in two 
churnings, 14 Ibs 1 oz, of solid butter, 
packed ready for market. Melody is 
wow 12 years old, and I regard this test 
very fine for so old a cow. She was 
bred by L. M. Lusson and out of Mig- 
nonne 693, and sired by Duke of Jersey 
198, he out of imported Pert 110. one of 
the’ best cows ever imported. Melody’s 
dam isa grand daughter of old Duchess 
374, (14 lbs. on grass alone) and ag. g. 
daughter of imp. Pansy 8, one of ‘the 
greatest cows ever sired. Melody is a 
splendid breeder, perfect square udder, 
and last year atthe great St. Louis Fair 
won Ist prize of $100 as best cow 4 years 
old and over. Hl. W. DouGLASs. 

Jerseydale Farm, Percly, Mo. 


Marketable Butter, 


“ Pass the butter gently, Mabel, 
Shove it lightly through the air; 
In the corner of the dish, love, 
You will find a nut-brown hair. 
What fond mem’ries it awakens 
Of the days ’ere we were wed, 
When upon my fine coat collar 
Oft was laid your little head. 
Lovingly I stroked those tresses, 
In:the happy days gone by; 
Now I strike them every meal time 
In the butter or the pie!” 
—In Justice, May 24, 1884. 


The high-priced golden edged Jersey 
butter that sells readily in the » market, is 
put up in neat printed half pound, or 
pounds, in snow-white muslin. It is 
cool and redolent of aroma. 

People who make butter should be 
clearly Christian, expert, dairymen’s 
protectors. Cheesy specks are decidedly 
objectionable; but when dirt specks and 
hairs are intermixed with butter, it is 
damning to the dairy-maid and the 
dairy. 

The Cotentin butter of Normandy that 
sells for $1.25 in Paris, is pure as chrys- 
tal. The cows are brushed, the udders 
washed and dried, the milkers clad in 
clean milking blouses, the milk doubly 
strained, the cream set in a cool, clean 
room, skimmed with cleanly care, and 
churned and worked in the neatest man- 
ner. Both cleanliness and quality of 
butter made the reputation for Isigny, 
Le Bessin, Calvados,and Gournay. And 
in Orange county, N. Y., the same factor 
—cleanliness—made Orange county but- 
ter famous. 

Godliness, cleanliness and care, are es- 
sential qualities in butter makin Neat- 
ness is a paying element in t ie dairy. 
The neat woman should be admired. 
Blessed above women shall Joel, the wife 
of Heber, the Kenite, be; blessed shall 
she be above women in the test. He 
asked for water, and she gave him milk, 
she brought forth butter in a‘ Lordly 
dish.”” Judges, xxiv. and xxy. 

Consumers can not be deceived as to 


+ the cleanly quality of butter. 


“The words of his mouthwere smooth- 
er¥¥an butter, but war was in his heart.” 

salms. We believe that the butter- 
maker’s hands and hearts must be clean, 
and his eye single to the purity of the 
product. A golden tress looks best upon 
a maiden’s head; but a black hair in 


olden butter is disgusting. —Jersey Bul- 
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Change of Feed for Cows. 

After a decrease of milk has com- 
menced on account of insuflicient food it 
is very difficult to recover the shrinkage 
however well the cows m: iy be fed, says 
the Chicago ‘limes. This isthe experi- 
ence of almost all dairy farmers. Great 
pains must be taken to prevent this 
shrinkage. It is generally advisable to 
feed same cut food before the pastures 
begin to fail, so that the cows will be- 
come accustomed to eating it. A sudden 
change from one kind of feed to another 


| dry corn meal, 


_ generally leads to unfavorable results. 
The chan ge should be made gradually. 
Cows, as well as other grazing, animals, 
relish an 
besides grass, even when pastures 
in their best condition. They will eat 
bran, and even oid hay, 


|and appear to derive much benefit from 


|ly during hot and dry 
| the feed in 
| They 


| will become 
| poor condition. 
| liberally that they can lie 
| siderable part of the time. 


Milch cows should be fed liberal- 
weather, even if 
pastures is tolerably good. 
should not be required to walk 
about all day in search of food. If they 
are continually on the move their blood 
beated and their milk in 
They should be fed so 
at rest a con- 


them. 


When Should a Cow go Dry? 

There is such a thing as burning a can- 
dle at both ends. One may easily do 
this in the dairy, and while the ‘‘good, 

easy man’”’ thinks he is making a 
deal of light at the same cost, “sudc 
his candle may go out. This kind of | 
thing may go on when 
cows up to the time of calving or near it, 
and even encourages it by feeding it for 
thatend. Butthenit may not. And it 
is the dairyman’s tusiness to know all | 
about it and take any general rule for his 
guide. There is no rule without a num- 
ber of exceptions, and these are as num- 
erous as times, places and circumstances ; 
and as circumstances alter cases, so the 
reply to the question we have put above 
depends upon circumstances. There | 
are cows that will not go dry, but will | 
milk from calf to calf. 
to worry himself and the cow in "1seless | 
defiance of her natural habit? By no 
means. He must suit his case to the cir- 
cumstances, and reduce the milk yield 
as much as possible by milking once 
day perhaps, and compensate the cow 
for her extra burden by giving her more 


occasional feed of ‘something | 
are | 


good | 
enly | 


one ‘milks the 


Is the dairyman | 
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Pig Feeaing Experiments. 

MISSOURI AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE FARM, ; 

COLUMBIA, MISSOURI, July 1, 1884. 4 
S. Laws, L. L. D., President Univer- 
sity of Missouri: 
SIR: 
following experiments, allow me to re- 
peat that this, as most of my experi- 
ments are, is but one of a series of 


Ss. 


parallel trials, extending over years suf- | 


ficient to give certainty to conclusions, 
and thus to establish a fact or facts for 
| agriculture upon which all may practice 
with certainty, under like conditions. 

Three lots of shoats, of four in each 
lot, were weighed March 15, 1883. 

Lot 1, weighed 344 Ibs. and was fed 
whole corn. 

Lot 2, weighed 340 lbs. and was fed 
corn meal. 

Lot 3, weighed 336 Ibs. 
ship stuff. 

Lot 1, ate in 63 days, 687 Ibs. and gained 
80 lbs. 

Lot 2, 
| 116 lbs. 

Lot 3, 

188 lbs. 


and was fed 


ate in 63 days, 850 Ibs. and gained 
ate in 63 days, 808 lbs. and gained 


CHANGE OF FOOD. 
Lot 1, food, corn meal, from May 17 to 
July 7 
Lot 2, 
July 7 
Lot 3, 
July 7. 
Lot 1, 


food, whole corn, from May 17 to 


food, ship stuff, from May 17 to 


ate 762 Ibs. and gained 134 Ibs. 
Lot 2, ate 552 Ibs. and gained 84 lbs. 
Lot 3, ate 718 lbs. and gained 64 lbs. 
Total whole corn fed in 116 days, 1,239 
|lbs. ‘Total gain, 164 Ibs. 

Total corn meal fed in 116 days, 1,612 


In reporting the results of the; 


feed up to a safe limit. What this limit | bs. Total gain, 250 Ibs. - ss 
may be depends wholly upon the ability | Total ship stuff fed in 116 days, 1,524 
of the cuw to healthfully digest and dis- | /9S- Total gain, 252 tbs. ; ; 

pose of the food. And no one but the|_ Gain per 100 Ibs of corn, 13.2 Ibs. 


>» Y 26 > 
intelligent owner can say what this limit | | Pounds of corn eaten per lb of gain 7.5 


may be, for it will vary as cows vary, | Ibs. 
and no two cows are precisely alike. As | Gain per 100 lbs of corn meal 15,1 Ibs. 
long as the cowis in thriving condition, | — of corn eaten per lb of gain 6.4 
not losing flesh or making fat, the limit | bs ‘ » 
is not re: Shed. ; | Gain per 100 lbs ship stuff, 16.5 Ibs. 
But as a rule, to be contracted and ex- hry y of ship stuff eaten per lb of gain, 
panded judiciously and safely, it might | 6-0 lbs 
be said that a cow should be dried off six| The growth is but about one-half that 
weeks before she is due to calve. ‘That | receiv ed by me per 100 Ibs of food under 
up to that time she should be liberally | favorable conditions, yet, as an experi- 
fed in the usual manner;that thenceforth | ment, is no less valuable. What were 


her food should be curtailed or even! 
changed to dry hay; and if her condition 
is reduced somewhat, so much the bet- 
ter. It will make it safer for her and the 
calf. The milking may be done once 
day, or not wholly completed, leaving a 
little in the udder. We have even taken 
a little milk several times a day from 
cow in this condition, with the effect of 
rapidly drying the udder. But it is a 
dangerous thing and one to be avoided, 
to leave any considerable quantity of 


milk in a cow’s udder at this time.—The | 


Dairy. 


Improve the Quality « of Butter. 


The ambition of our dairymen should | 


now be to raise the quality of their butter 
to the highest point of excellence; and 
when they have done this and we have 
properly improved our packages for ship- 
ment abroad, we ought to be able to ex- 
port to Europe and South America fifty 
million dollars’ worth of butter per year. 
We have the grandest territory for butter 
production in the world; our resources 
are almost unlimited, and this should 
grow to one of our largest exports. We 
do not think there is any cause for per- 
manent discouragement in this dairy in- 
dustry. Our principal anxiety now 
should be to perfect our process of butter 
making and Racking for shipment, to get 
the highest quality and flavor, and to be 
able to put it up so as to retain this in- 
definitely after shipment. 

We are now making greater efforts than 
any other country to develop the dairy 
cow, and shall no doubtsucceed in reach- 
ing the hizhest productiveness, as well as 
the highest quality, which ought to make 
dairying one of the most profitable 
specialties.— National Live-Stock Jour- 
nal, Chicago. 





—One of the most remarkable of the 
machines now coming into use, and one | 
that if generally used will make greater 


a) 


changes in butter-making than has been | 


made by almost any other means, is a} 
machine which by centrifugal force sep- | 


arates the cream from milk and the dirt) 


from both, in a very short time. 


recent trial of one of these machines at} 
Madrid, N. Y., at which a number of 


dairymen were present, in nine minutes | 
thirty-one pounds of cream were separ- 

ated from 123 pounds of milk. ‘This was | 
at the rate of 820 pound of milk and 207 | 
pounds of cream per hour. The cream 


At a] 


was churned immediately after the sep-} 
aration, yielding 5 1-2 pounds of butter, | 


or at the rate of 36 2-3 pounds per hour, 
or at the rate of 23.3 pounds of milk for 
each pound of butter from cream not al- 
lowed to ripen. Describing the advan- 
tages offered by the centrifugal machine, 
the American Dairyman says: ‘*‘Whether 
you buy crocks, tin pans, large pans, 
patent pans, 


creamers now in the market, there is 


more or less water and slops about them | 


all, and this accompanying dampness 
is an absolute curse in any dairy- 
room. It is something ‘for the 
dairywoman to mop at and scrub at 
all her life; then ive is a heavy, 
clumsy, and slippery thing to handle, 
and wet boxes must be scrubbed out 
early and often to keep them sweet and 
clean. The combined cost of room, 
utensils, and creamer will be more than 
a centrifugal separator. Time, also—the 


great element in good butter-making—is | the fact, because, 


reduced to the minimum with the new 
machine.”’ 





or any one of a dozen| 





| the favorable conditions? Spring pigs, 
thrifty from the start, and kept in pens 
| from the start, in a cool basement of a 
barn. These shoats had the stinting in- 


a| fluence of the open air, or straw sheds, 


|of winter. They were taken from roam- 
ing and confined in a pen where they 
could view other pigs at large. They 
were exposed to the heat of the open air, 
although not without covering from 
rains. This set gained better “in the 
second period, as did the sets reported in 
the last Bulletin confirming the view ex- 
pressed in that Bulletin, that the stinting 
influence of our Missouri system of win- 
tering is costly, and that spring pigs are 
much more profitable. To neutralize any 
| belief. that may arise that the) experi- 
|ment is of only indirect value, and to 
| illustrate a practical problem, I will en- 
deavor to show that the food had its 
normal effect, or that the food eaten was 
fairly utilized. Ihave found that, ap- 
proximately, 2 lbs of food per day per 
100 lbs of live pig is used as ,maintain- 
ance fodder, and that about 2 lbs more 
are used for each pound of growth. 
Taking the corn meal fed pigs, as an 
illustration, I find that their average 
weight was 112 lbs each, for the period 
of 116 days. As they require 2.24 lbs 
per day for maintainance ration without 

rowth, then for 116 days for 4 pigs 1039 
bs were used, merely to support those 
pigs, leaving only 573 lbs for growth. As 
the pigs actually gained 250 Ibs, it will 
be seen that the food was well utilized, 
according to former results, in which 
there were good gains. In short, the 
light gain was the “result of small con- 
sumption, indulged in to a similar de- 
gree by all the lots, as the change of food 
reveals. These results should “influence 
| those who teed with an illiberal hand, 
| when more would beeaten. In this case 
| the false conditions indulged in, save the 
| pen feeding, are those of the mass of our 
| farmers. 

The whole corn gave much less gain. 
| Yet a careful view of the tigures shows 
| only 1.1 lh, saved by grinding for every 
7 1-2 Ibs. fed, or 1 Ib. to every 6.8 Ibs. 
fed. As the miller charges one-eight 
toll, this gives .176 lbs. to every 8, saved, 
or 44 lbs. per ton for carrying to mull. 
| The rates of toll are just twice as high as 
| in the East, and on low priced corn about 
|foree the use of whole corn. In this 
trial, the nutritive value of whole corn is 
greater than the face of the figures show. 
“ie whole corn fed lot ate much less 
than the corn meal fed lot. If we again 
assume 2 lbs. for 100 lbs. of shoat as 
maintenance fodder, then 1,027 lbs. were 
used as maintenance fodder, leaving only 
212 lbs per 164 lbs growth or less corn 
used per pound of actual gain, than of 
corn meal rer pound, actual gain. In 
short, the nutritive effects of the whole 
corn are apparently greatest, although 
from the little eaten, practically value- 
less. When the whole corn and corn 
meal are eaten in similar amounts, a 
previous Bulletin shows the meal more 
effective than the corn. 

SHIP STUFF VERSUS CORN MEAL. 

The relation of the ship stuff to the 
meal in this trial, deserves careful atten- 
tion. 93.8 lbs of ship stuff gave the 
same gain that 100 lbs of corn meal gave. 
This has been the continuous result for 
six years. This then is now a demon- 
stration. I especially call attention to 
again and again, in 
lecture trips among our farmers, I have 
been told that ship stuff, as now made, is 





| good for nothing; worth no more than 
| so much saw dust.and thus allow it to be 
'shipped away. The first three years of 


but it is claimed that the best sign for | trials were in a good, dry, cool basement 
richness of milk is deep orange color in-| Of | a barn, and with pigs, and, 100 lbs 
side the ears. Such is said to be infalli- | Ship stuff ‘gave 28.1 Ibs gain, and 100 Ibs 
ble, but there are accompanying points | Corn meal gave 26.4 lbs gain. These re- 
that assist the expert in making this se- | Sults are what good conditions give, and 
lectionfrom anumber. After ex: umining | | stand for profitable farming. Again the 
the ears, feel the skin on the rump and | value of the two foods for manure is real- 
observe that it should be soft, velvety | ly the most important part of the ques- 
and falls again to its position when the | tion, thus far. I find a rapidly growing 
hand is removed. The bair should be | Sentiment in favor of saving and apply- 
fine and silky, with a yellowish cast un-|ing manures. The clearer the knowledge 
derneath. The milk veins should be| Of our farming the wider the movement 
very prominent, uniform, and the udder | 4ppears. 

well balanced, extending full to the| _ At the rate every State east of us is to- 
rear, and well forward in front to the, day paying for nitrogen, phosphoric 
main milk ducts that extend along the | acid, and potash in chemical manures, 
belly. The bones should be fine, the} | these materials in the manure made from 
eye mild and expressive, the body show- | the consumption of a ton of ship stuff, is 


How TO SELECT A Cow.—Many per- 
sons select a cow from their knowledge | 
ofa wee indication denoting quality, 








ing atendency to avoid ac cumulating | Worth $13.63, and from a ton of corn 


fat, the teats even and at regular inter- 
vals, with the escutcheon well defined, 
dandruff being easily rubbed therefrom, 


and the cow should give indications of | the sale, to smart people beyon 


being a good feeder. 


Foor-anp-Moutu | - DISEASE.—This 
much-dreaded cattle malady has made 
its appearance in the quarantine at Que- 
bec and it is alleged that it was brought 
over by the same party that caused the 
trouble at Portland. All reasonable 
precautions have been taken by the Ca- 
nadian authorities to prevent the spread 
of the disease. 


hay 


“ij 


| 





meal $6.65. I do not expect that these 
are practical values for Missouri, but 
| relative, and such as to warn us against 
our 

borders, ‘of all of our ship-stuff. Indeed 
every bushel of our wheat should be 
ground at home, thus building up our 
own markets with all their blessings, 
thus retaining as much as possible of our 
own soil fertility at home. 

FEEDING FOR LEAN MEAT. 

The main purpose of this trial was to 
observe how far the character of the food 
modifies the type and composition of the 
animal, and it was mainly fer this pur- 


| pose that ship-stuff was fed against meal. 


| The composition of these foods is as fol- | 


| 
| 


| lows: 

TOTAL. 

Protein. Carb yarate. Fats. Ratio. 
Corn (Dents) 11.8 5.5 ltos 

| Ship stuff 13.9 63. 3 33 1to5.5} 


The ratio of protein, or flesh former, 


or carbhydrates, or force producers and | 
fat formers, is greater in the ship stuff} 


lthan in corn meal. Personal feeding 
| Strong personal belief that the 
| of opinion that protein has been over- | 
rated in its functions 
producers, and that 
| have been 
force producers, 
| this may be, 
that the carbhydrates are fat producers, | 
| to a liberal degree in swine. 
statement Lean give unmistakable evi- 
dence. Does a food, rich in carbhydrates 


the carbhydrates 


is correct. However 


proportion of fat to flesh? ‘The impor- | 
tance of the query will be generally rec- | 
ognized, especially by 


well as in fat swine, a heavy proportion 
of fat for which they may have no desire. 
Some one has said that swine, as now 
bred and overfatted, ‘‘Are animated 
lard barrels.’’ Excessive fatness has re- 
stricted consumption to such an extent 
as to demand the attention of the feeder. 
In 1850 the country had 30,354,213 swine, 
or 1.3 per capita of population. In 1860 
we had 33,512,867, or 1 per capita. In 
.1870 we had 25,134,569. or 6 per capita. 
In 1880 we had 47,680,700, or .710 per 
capita, and in 1884 but .810 per capita. 
Population has gone, in 33 years, from 
23 to 55 millions, and swine from 30 to 44 
millions only. But this is not all, the 
exports have increased from over $7,000, - 
000 annually to ten times this amount. 
Thus, while we produce less per con- 
sumer,” by a heavy decline, a heavy 
fraction of the swine product of the 
country is now exported. The char- 
acter of the product does not explain all, 
but much of the cause of the great 
change. Our people are not lard or 
grease eaters. Grease, and wealth, and 
culture are not companions. No ani- 
mal converts so much of its food into 
growth as the pig, and none has so little 
waste of carcass. 100 lbs of corn are 
good for 20 lbs of pig carcass. We are 
not realizing 10 lbs of steer carcass from 
this amount of food. I have heretofore 
observed that a pig fed on ship stuff 
versus corn, gave an apparently better 
muscular development from ship stuff. 
Some experiments by Sir John B. Laws 
with steers, seem to show that nitrigen- 
ous (muscle making) foods gave a yreat- 
er increase of flesh than carbonacous 
foods (or fat forming foods) did. 

I retained two typical pigs from each 
lot, for examination. Unfortunately one | 
of them died. 
us kill a dozen fora trial, I beg to state 
these experiments reported are all done 
out of the earnings of the farm, and the 
work is volunteer, the state not indulg- 
ing usin the money to prosecute costly, 
or any other kind of work. But another 
and better reasou decided the use of only 
two. Itis proposed to carry the work 
over years and gain the influence of sea- 
sons, on food and animal. These pigs 
were fed from March to November 15, 
the une loton corn meal, and the other 
on ship stuff. The cornfed pig dressed 
82 ibs to the 100 Ibs, and ship stuff fed 
pig 80.6 Ibs. On severing the head of 
two corn fed pigs, scarcely a trace of 
lean meat was seen. In the ship stuff 
fed pigs it was decidedly more abun- 
dant. I selected lean meats from three 
parts of each pig from precisely the 
same location on each—namely: inside 
of thigh, loin, and shoulder. These 
parts we placed under a microscope and 
examined. although the distinction was 
clear to the eye. The ship stuff fed pig 
carried less fat even in the fibres of lean 
meat than the corn meal fed lot. These 
pieces were given to the chemist, Prof. 
Schweitzer, for analysis, which he very 
kindly undertook to perform for me. 
By some accident in the laboratory with 
students they were lost. This year the 
work will be renewed and carried out, 
with three pigs for each lot. The micro- 
scope and the eye marked a decided dif- 
ference. 

Experience convinces me that the ex- 
clusive use of corn meal for a feeding 
ration is detrimental to a vigorous and 
healthy, muscular, development, pro- 
ducing a pig easily subject to disease, 
distasteful to our consumers. and more 


costly than is necessary. Our farmers 
will not understand me as suggesting 


shipstuff as the only food good for the 
pig and that corn has no place in feeding 
swine. Far from it. 

In concluding the 10th bulletin, I de- 
sire to express my thanks for the favor 
shown our restricted efforts to aid our 
agriculture, the great interest of the 
State, measuring the prosperity of all 
industries, by the press, in their quota- 
tions from bulletins or in the entire pub- 
lication of them. These bulletins are is- 
sued in the interest of the reading pub- 
lic and not in that of this college. The 
work is here looked upon as a part of the 
duty of this college to public. Although 
not obligatory upon it. 

There has been sent, thus far, bulletins 
to nearly every paper in the State, or to 
about 400. Many of these papers may 
not care for them, for various reasons. 
We will be obliged to all those not de- 
siring them to notify the subscriber; or 
if those using the bulletins will send me 
a marked copy of paper containing them 
or matter from them,I will be very 
much obliged and will regard such a 
notice as a desire for their continuance. 
They will be sent to the address of any 
one desiring them, 

Respectfully Submitted, 
J. W. SANBORN. 


COoORNS 


Ser ANY ONE WILL SUFFER FROM cone 
when they can get a bottle of the ‘‘GERMAN 
GORN REMOVER "’—a sure and painless re oo 
for both Corns and Bunions—of any Druggist for 
2%cents. There are ey om ass imitatic ons—similar 
in name and ot itt Get the “GERMAN Corn 
Remover. ) CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 
115 Fulton Btrect, New York. 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP IMPROVES THE SKIN. 


_ AYER’S 
Ague Cure 


IS WARRANTED to cure all cases of ma- 
larial disease, such as Fever and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
In case of failure, after due trial, 
dealers are authorized, by our circular of 
July Ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr.J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
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ASTHM Smithnight’s Asthma and Hay 
Fever “ae * Sold under pos- 
itive guarantee. Sam 


e Free. 
L. SMITHNIGH’ Ytheveinad, Ohio 
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, WILL WIND ANY WATCH rt og 3 ouUuT 
by watcbmakers. By ma! reula 
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To those who would have | 


as force and fat} 
much underrated as fat and | 


itis now positively known | 


and fats, tend to produce an manana | 


consumers, who | 
have to purchase in very fat steers, as 


SMITH’S PORTABLE CREAMER. 









P. 5.—Am now engaged i 
fore ordering elsewhere. 


— Z, d. 


trials with analyzed foods, leads to a| Patentee and Manutacturer of Smith’s Portable Creamer, Cont: 
grow ing | 


Beuilder of Creame ries, 


and Agent for Creamery Suppiies, such as engines, boilers, 
detail of the Creamery business. 
To this | lars, 


J. J. 


n building six Creamerie 


SMET H, 


Prices low, terms vensonable. 






















vcactor for and 


churns, workers, and every 
Send for full cireu 
SMITH, Brownsville, Mo. 


sin Missouri. Consult me be- 


<b 





DAIRY SUPPLIES. 


sa-Parties entine to atts will 
please mention that they saw theirad- 
vertisement in Colman’s Rural World. 


DAIRY SALT. 


BEST in the WORLD for DAIRY and CREAM- 
ERY purposes. Sold in bulk, barrels or sacks. 
J. F. EWING, Apt. 
Michigan Dairy Salt Co., 
165 N. Third St. SL. LOUIS, Mo. 





ALT ONONDAGA F.F. Table and Dairy Salt 
»The Purest, Strongest, Best and Cheap! 
est Salt made. W arranted as pure as any. 
Triumphant everywhere. At Buffalo in 
the State test of ’67; at the New York But- 
ter and Cheese Exchange test,’75;at the Mil- 
waukee Grand Union Dairy Exch: inge Fait 
te taking allthe leading premiums and 

sweepstakes but one, tying its rival on 
that, over four foreign competitors. Sole 
manufacturers, the American Dairy Salt Co. | 
L. Add’ss J. W.BARKER, Sec’ y. Syracuse, N.Y 


S 
A 





THE 


Fairlamb System 


: Gathering 
Cream. 


Send for Catalogue to 
Davis & Rankin, 
SUCCESSORS TO 


Davis & Fairlamb, 
DEALERS IN 


Creamery Supplies, 


24 to 28 Milwaukee Av 
Chicago, lll. 








CHICAGO 
Creamer 
AND REF RIGERATOR 


The best c ‘an in the 
world It has 380 
inches more cooling 
surface than ary oth- 
erCan. It will raise 


MAST, FOOS & CO, SPRINGFIELD, 0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BUCKEYE Suckeve 


WROUCHT IRON FORCE 


PUNCHED RAIL FENCE. 


























y 











IRON TURBINE 


ry WIND 


Ask for Catalogue. 






PUMP 
works easy and 
throwsaconstant 
stream. Has Por- 
celain lined and 
Brass Cylinders, 
Is the cheapest 


Strong and Durable, 
Will not SWELL, 
WARP or RATTLE 


OVER 90,000 IN USE. 





and best Force in the wind. 
Pump in the 
Suitable for Private Residences, Parks, world for aoe por THOUSANDS IN USE. 
Court Houses, Cemeteries, or Public shallow wells. Sa f , 
Grounds. Made either plain or orna- Never freezes Send for IUustrated Cire 
mental. in winter. cularsand Price Listes 





For 


A Seventy-Page Book, containing a full report of the 


Read at the 


To the 
Mo., and he 


every Dairy 


Almost Nothing. 


DISCUSSIONS AND ESSAYS, 


Meetings of the Mississippi Valley Dairy and Creamery 


Association, “held at St. Louis, on January 30 and 31. 


Send Five 2-Cent Stamps, 


Sheppard, 600 Olive street, St. Louis, 
It should be read by 


Secretary, J. W. 
will send you the book post-paid. 
and Creamery Man. 





Send for 
Catalogue j 
an 


Prices. 





ATLAS iv Eine 


INDIANAPOLIS, mW U. ORKS 
Ladle MANUFACTURE 


ASTEAM ENGINES & BOILERS. 


29 Carry Engines and Boilers in Stock 
for immediate delivery. 









Wi 








more cream than any 
other Can and work 
satisfactory atta high- 
er temperature and in 
less time than whatis 
necessary by any oth- 
er process. We will | 
est with any other 
and if we do not 





will forfeit $100. Send 

~ for Circulars to 

“2 SpeRBECK & STOUT 
21. West Randolph 

Street, Chicago, ill. 





ADAMS 


Horse Powers 
Feed-Grinders 


Corn Cultivators, 
Iron Pumps, &c. 
Marseilles Manufacturing 0o., 

Ranmmaae, LASALLE B00., Inu. 


WIND MILLS 


For Pumping or for Power 
HAND AND POWER 


Corn Shellers, 






and 








DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR, 








Extracts cream immediately after milking, 
getting from 10 to 20 percent. more cream and 
butter than any other process, leaving the 
milk sweet, for food or for sale. Saves time, 
labor, buildings and money, and is the com- 
ing proe ess that bends age “oli g | other 
process in making butter. They can be seen 
at Pevely and Vineland, * Jefferson Co., Mo. 
One-horse power sufficient to run them, = 
might achurn at the same time. The only 
buildiug required is one sufficient to take 
care of cream and butter. Address 

D. DOUGLASS, Agent, 
Pevely, Jefferson Co., Mo. 
For particulars, prices, ete. 


For Sale at a Bargain. 


We offer for sale, in the county of Lafay sa 
State of Missouri a No. 1, well equipped 


Creamery Building, Lands and 
Appurtenances, 
The above Creamery is known as the 
Higginsville Creamery Association, 


and is located in the town of Higginsville. 

Said Creamery is in fine running condition ; 
has a butter-muking capacity of twenty-five 
hundred pounds daily. This Creamery is in 
the heart of Lafayette County, which is the 
heart of Missouri. 

For information address 

HIGGINSVILLE CREAMERY ASSOCIATION. 
Higginsville, Mo 


KERNESS the WIND 

















| 
| 
| 
| 
| 






Twelve years making 
Wind- Mills exclusively, 
Sim ple, Strong, Self-Gov- 
erning. Works housed, 
Ex perience “4 Mechanics. 
Write, stating — of work 
you want wee, 

B. 8. W iLLIAMS, 
FM oy Mich. es 
or F. W. METZGER, Sole 
Agent, BELLEVILLE, Ill. 





No. | Plantation Saw Mill, 
$200 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS, 


SMITH, MYERS & SCHNIER, 
923, 325, 327 & 929 W. Front Sty 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Mention tnis Paper. 





articles in the world. 


fH hig WAGON SCALE, $40. 3 TON, 


47 


240 Ib 


AR 
The 91a F Beteetive, 


CAGO SCALE Co. 





ond Dry Goods, etc., by Sams 


= Mail or Express to any ww 


, Sev Box Included, 
MER'S 4 ‘ae 
ced DRI hg 
nice LIST E 









"ORGS = LS, & rampart of the United 
io eR Ne, ka ae oe 
Farmers save time and money doing odd jobs. prices. Ifyou want 

PU OWneT PRIC Te aces oe erate Goods or Samples, 



















Send for illus- 
trated circular 





DRALN YOUR FARM 


8S. MITCHELL & SONS, 


The cheapest Way to pro- 
duce good crops. 





to 











20 S. llth St., St. Louis, Mo. 

MoS | NG, TWINE 
| After a test of four years, has the un- 
| qualified endorsement of machine-makers 

THE | and farmers throughout the grain-growe 
ing region. It will bind more grain to 
| the pound, with fewer breaks, than any 

4, other twine made; is strong, even, free 
| Lo, from bunches and knots; and by saving 


The best ever 
on board cars in 


By A.J. CHILD 
209 Market St., 


the time of the farmer, is worth double 
the price of othertwines, Ask your 

“ec 
for DIAMOND E. BINDER 
TWINE,”’ and take no other, 


sold at any price, Seenanes 
St. Louis, at $16.00. 


St. Louis. 








WHITMAN’S New PATENT 


REBOUND PLUNGER PERPETUAL. 


Received First Premiut 
1882, and Grand Gold Me dat i in 1883 over Largo — others, 
also ‘Californie “ Fair in 1853, The 






Tee bales any o 


! iiss iby Hera hal an, Cider Mills, Corn Shellers, Feed Cv 
ete. Manufactured GRY 
WHITMAN A CULTUBAL CO., St, Louis, Moa 


HAY 


Protected by 
This machine is 
less time, and at | 
known method. Or 
five employes, will i 
acres of hay perf 





Press m 
— ‘1 bale eevery” 8 minutes, 


“ACME”? 





LOADER 


FRAZER 
AXLE GREASE 


Best in bed Yorta. Get the Genuine. Eve 
ery packa as our Tra e 
marked Wieate SOLD E YWwHe 


TO ANY LevkR 
RoW MADE” 





Full particulars how to repair off 
roofs, save re-shingling, prevent decay, 
FIRE-PROOF ROOFS 324 c. foot. 

Anybody can apply on flat or steep sur- 
fuce. Save time and money : write for esti- 
mate and Book circular. Agents wanted. 

pondence invited, 
AINT & ROOFING CO., 
N.Y., iaanpa, a Ww Church St., Philadel; phia, Pa, 


t N. Y, State Fair, 1880, 1881 and 





nly pert ect Hay | 
its 10 tons in car. Set imple and dura- 
Satisfaction guaranteed. | 
two. Send for Circulars. 
‘ers, 







other Press’ 











LYON & HEALY, § 
State & Monroe Sts., Chicago, 
Will send you their 






RICKER 


Exercises for Amateur Ban 
‘alogue of choice band music mailed free, 


When I say cure 1 do E ger eas to FIT Ss} 


| time and then have them retu: en again, t mean a radical cure. 
J have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. lwarrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 
| not now receiving acure. Send at pence eg & treatise and @ 
| Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. © Expréss and Post 
Office, It — Si ge bo for a trial, ioe I will pede 
Address Dr. H ROOT, 183 Pearl St., New York, 


TOKOLOGCY ixi.2c% 


Teaches painless pregnancy and child-birth. on 
certain cure of Dy psia, SENTS a, Co WANTED. 
s 














the only Original Patents. 

guaranteed to Nays up more hay in 
ess than half the cost by any other 
1e ag ker and two Rakes operated by 


one day take from 
ec tly? clean from the swath 9.19.29 


A Book yee 


e litions sold first year. 


the mower, and pitch the same on the stack or Wagon, in 
anc 


spe 
Change of Life, etc. 10 AGENT 
s > W fees oe 























































































be tter condition than twice the force can windrow 

cock the same. It seldom gets out of repair, but i 

should any farmer can re = it. 
°o do tit 


with 
terms and Lateniar ari te tity information. 


Wc fer moi tee 
ACME HAY HARVESTER CO., Mis., Peoria, 1) 


“The very be book 14, to or a 


159 Lasalle ‘st. 





‘loth postpaid 


est t 
girl or wenman. 
Chicago, ite 


Sanitary Pub. Co., 


f it 














ave THRESHERS 


(Suited to all sections. ) 


SAW-MILLS, 


Clover Hullers 
Write for F REE Illus. Pamphlet 






Campaign Goods. 


We are peodan arters for OPEN 
NET WORK NNERS, FLAGS. 






Ne 


Suits, Capes,Caps, 


Torches, Pictures, 
and all Campaign 
CLUBS SUPPLIED ‘anted. 








$250 fs A MONT Agents wanted. 90 dest sell- 


Address JAY BRNSot.Genak Mise. 


ps Nort SECOND STREET, ST. Lovls, 


and Prices to The Aultman & Taylor Co., Mansfield, Ohio c complete § Sam fe 
Sample Bad; e te. 3 for ae. 
Zz. Portrai ts of all Candi- 
ESTABLISHED 1853. pT Nag size 12x eee, ¢ sam _= Wc,, + 
neon) Cae 1 and Gen Jur, Brien ‘ety ae 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Hone ool an nd for samples an 
eral Commission Merchant, CAMPAIGN MAIMUP ACTOR’ 


















Mo. 0 Barclay St., New York-* 
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Weekly Review of the Live Stock Market. 
The receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Tuesday, July 29th, were as follows 
RECEIPTS. 





Horses 
and 

















Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. mules 
Wednesday.... 4384 3354 23 
Thursday...... 3037 W455 l 
Friday...... 620 2304 181 
Saturday........ 276 633 — 
Monday.......- 1520 1061 75 
Tuesday... ... 1923 960 406 

Total ....... 12,060 19,469 10,767 686 
Last week.... 14,457 = 21,590 6,073 511 
SHIPMENTS. 
Horses 
and 

Cattle. Sheep. wiules. | 
Wednesday.... 1803 1001 27 
Thursday...... 1695 — 124 

day.... 2540 959 62 
Saturday........ —— — 20 
Monday. ...... 1095 1311 29 
Tuesday........ 154 1203 128 

Total.......+-. 14,913 4,474 387 
Last week... . 14,830 2,207 709 





Cattle thieves are getting in their work near 
Ennis, Texas, forty head of two-year old 
steers were lately stolen in one night last 
week. \ 

The Hesperian Cattle Company of Jefferson 
City, with a capital of $200,000, has been incor- 
porated. The directors are Phil. E. Chappell, 
H. Clay Ewing, and Jackson L. Smith. 

J. H. Standard, secretary of the executive 
committee of the Colorado Stock Growers’ 
Association, has written to the Hotel commit- 
tee requesting that thirty rooms be engaged 
for the Colorado delegates to the Cattle Con- 
vention this fall. 

What may prove to be hoof and mouth dis- 
ease, is breaking out among the cattle near 
Shelbyville, Iils. The animals are affected in 
the hind feet. The cases will be examined by 
competent vetetinaries, who will report the 
real nature of the disease. 

Secretary Atwater says he is constantly in 
receipt of letters from associations, desirous 
of obtaining rooms for their delegates. The 
prospects are that all the hotels will be filled 
by the first of October for the Convention 
week. The booking of rooms began about the 
first of the present month. Fully 1500 people 
are expected from Texas alone. 

About the largest sale of horses that has 
occurred in this country, was consumated in 


Texas a few days ago, in which over 2000 head | 


changed hands at $25 per head. The purchas- 
er added this number to a herd of 1000 which 
he already owned, making his total number 
of horses over 3000 head, and worth, at alow 
estimate, not less than $80,000. 

The value of live stock, in Texasin 1883, 
reached $181,322,480, comprehending 8,500,000 
head of cattle, 1,305,000 horses and mules, 
1,000,000 sheep, 1,023,970 hogs, and 500,000 goats. 

It is estimated that 8,000,000 sheep have been 
killed bythe drouthin Australia during the 
ast year. 

Maj. T. G. Stevenson of Colorado Springs 
has a flock of 5000 sheep grazing in Las 
Animas County. The gentleman has just 
completed the shearing, and says his flock 
will average right close to seven pounds 
each. 

From July 8th to the 16th, the shipments of 
cattle over the Fort Worth and Denver City 
Railway aggregated 311 cars or 7,247 head of 
the entire shipment. Wichita Falls was 
credited with 4,419 head. 

The Pittsburgh Stockman on the shrinkage 
question at Chicago says: “Sympathy is 
generally and rightfully against the packers 
who are assuming unwarrantable grounds in 

temptingseperpetuate 2 long-standing and 
outrageous abuse. 

About 1,100 head of cattle have been shi d 
last week for Boston to London and Liver- 

ool. 

Neat Cattle importedfrom any part of the 
world except North and South America can 
only be landed at such ports on the Atlantic 
seaboard after August lst, asare at the time 
provided with cattle quarantine stations un- 
der the control of Treasury officials. 

Twenty-five hundred head of cattle passed 
through the Denver Stock Yards last week. 
Two thousand of them were stock cattle in 
ransit to their grazing grounds in the North- 
west. 


Tuere ida universal complaint among cat- 
tle raisersin New Mexico this season about 
the shortage of the calf crop. 

The Prairie cattle company of Edinburg, 
Scotland, have started a drive of 40,000 head 
of cattie from their ianch in New Mexico for 
Montana. 

An exchange says: “Florida is the un- 
happy possessor of 320,000 hogs which the 
assessors say are worth $320,000. To keep 
these $1 hogs out of fields and gardens, some 
$7,500,000 worth of fences are required or 

+ $2,344 worth of fencing for each dollar’s worth 
pf hog. Repairing these fences requires an 
ay of $1,500,000 annually or #69 per hog. 

2e French Minister of agriculture has sub- 

ted a billto the Cabinet Council raising 

P import duty on oxen to 25 francs, on bulls 

d calves 4 francs, and sheep to 3 francs, 

JATTLE—The generat market for the week 
has been in a most unsatisfactory condition, 
and values have become demoralized, break- 
ing largeiy on both native and through cattle 
those of fair to medium grades going off fully 
40@75c during the week while really good of 
all descriptions must have lost 50c ; the pro- 
portion of these, however, was very light 
compared and withthe number of thin and 
common. This is a serious loss to values in 
80 short a time, but it may result in a benefit 
by checking receipts sufliciently to allow the 
market to recover some of the loss. In this 
connection a prominent commission firm say 
in their circular to their customers: ‘“*We say 

to all Our customers not to ship any cattle at 
present. They cannot be sold except at 
ruinous prices to owners. The only remedy 
is to stop the supply at once, otherwise the 
emiarket will continueto be demoralized and 
prices unsatisfactory.’’ This is good advice, 
and iffarmers and shippers would follow it 
they would undoubtedly realize more money 
ontheir stock. The great bulk of the arrivals 
wasmadeupof Texas and Iudian cattie of 
only fair quality which explains the dullness 


;~.. and depression of the general trade not only 


. 


“ged ative cows and heifers......... 2 
% . Texas steers........ -.-s000 2 
; MAM STOOTS...002 ceeeeeeees Pret s 


in the home market but at all points. Na- 
tives have been unusually scarce and more 
especially those of really good qualities. 
The highest figure obtained for Texans was 
$4 40, sales strictly being within a range from 
$3@3 75, and $2 50@2 75, while the best natives 
brought § 2@6. Range cattle continue un- 
improved, but towards the close there was a 
shade stronger tone to the demand for good 
gxaiities of natives, common being still slow 
~and weak. ? ‘ 

Market very slow and devoid of life, buyers 
ef all kinds hoiding off and showing a_dis- 
position to break prices if possible. Good 
mative cattle were in roueee. 2a. none suit- 
able offered. Texas and Indians comprised 
the bulk ofthe arrivals and were of pure 
qualiiy. Prices weak and irregular for all 
Dut good natives, and these were stronger. 
@&Xporters 60 
«200d to neavy steers 20 
Light vo tair steers........ 6 
Common to medium nat. 25 
Fair to good Colorado steers.... 

Southwest steers. ...- 
Light to 200d stockers. 
Fair to good feeders 










wags of any kind.... -. 
nya with calves 





Shoe earn 
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each day at very strong prices. 


HOGS—This market hasbeen very strong 
all through the week and especially for York 
hogs, the demand for these continuing urgent 
andno difficulty was found in selling out 
Really choice 
| heaviers have only sold in a limited way, but 

the bulk of the week’s trade was in lights 
and medium weights. Packers at all leading 
points have been buying little, a great many 
‘of the largest establishments being closed 
;andthe only demand 
from a Cincinnati house, all the Jocal pack- 
| ers having withdrawn. On the opening day 
a brisk demand was had for light hogs, and 
the supply being small rates were advanced 
| @ little, the range paid being from $5 45@5 65, 
| while common to good packing brought $5@ 
5 40 and pigs $@5 25. Thur:day another ad- 
vance was made and t: e pens were cleared at 
} anearly hour. Yorkers selling largely at $5 50 
@5 65, and Baltimore $ 70, butchers $5 50@5 70 
for light to medium weights, and a few pack- 
ing grades at $@5 25, pigs bringing $5@5 30. 
| On Friday the market was active and strong 
for light and medium weights at $5 50@5 70, 
bulk of sales at $5 65@5 70, other grades un- 
changed; later the murket became easier in 
feeling, but the hogs were all sold. Saturday 
supply small and the demand moderate 
York hogs again sold freely and if anything 
were steady at $5 55@570, butchers $5 50@575, 
and mixed packing $5@5 40, pigs bringing $5@ 
5 25. On Monday the market was slim and 
rates easier, demand light. Yorkers $5 55@5 65, 
butchers $550@5 70 and packing $% 25@5 50. 

Market to-day active and higher, the de- 
mand was principally for light and heavy 
Yorkers which sold in large numbers at $5 65 


@575; bulk of sales at $570; packing grades 
were slow at $5 25@5 50, and medium weight 


butchers sold in a small way at $5 50@570 
Pigs for shipment brought $5 10@5 20. 

SHEEP—This market has ruled yery dull, 
unsettled and irregular, with rates decidedly 
off from those current last week. There was 
no life to the demand and none but very 
choice sheep and lambs were salable at any - 
thing like decent prices. Arrivals consisted 
almost wholly of common thin stuff for which 
there was no demand. Quotations as revised 
were $3 60@3 90 for good to choice, $3@3 25 for 
fair to medium, and common $2 25@2 75. 


Horses and Mules. 


| The horse market ruled slow for the week 
now ended. Offerings were small. While the 
demand was limited and was almost wholly 
on good workers. All other grades were 
dull. Good mules 144% hands high and up- 
wards were in fair request, and the small 
supply proved inadequate. Prices are firm 
on these grades; old and thin mules dull and 
rejected. 


HORSES. 
Heavy draught, extra.............+ 
Heavy draught, good.. ° 
Streeters..... C0 seecccccccccccocce 
Saddle horses, extra. 
Saddle horses, good.. 
Cavalry...... 


+++ -$150@200 








»- 150@200 
:. 130@150 
veee 130@140 








PlUGS...000se00e ececce eeccece evccccee eve 30@65 
MULES. 

14 hands, 4 to 8 years old............. +» 120@ 135 

1444 hands, 4 to 8 years old........ .. 130@150 

15 hands, 4 to Syears old.......... - 175@200 

153¢ hands, 4 to 8 years old,........ - 200@240 





16 to 163g hands, 4 to 8 years old, 


GENERAL MARKET. 


OATS—Received into elevators during week 
120,288 bu. Withdrawn 17,485 bu. Futures 
closed firm, but the demand exceeded selling 
offers. July sold at 28%, and Year 24@24, 
August was offered early at 24%, and Septem - 
ber at 25, but later 2444 was bid for the form- 
er, and 25 for the latter. May bid 29. Cash 
was stronger, but unchanged, No. 2 selling at 
2754 @284, rejected 26};@27'4, and no grade 22@ 
234. 

WHEAT—Received into elevators during 
week 612,474 bu; withdrawn 307,059 bu. As us- 
ual the speculative market was generally 
quiet, although at times there was considera- 
ble buying for hogs and prices fluctuated to a 
greater or less extent. The close was marked 
by a béarish feeling and prices advanced 
early, later there was a short period of weak- 
ness, but arecovery was had and the close 
was at 4@1%s, July selling at 86@86 4% with 86% 
bid, Aug. 85';@38644, Sept. 867 @88, Oct. 88@89, 
year 845;@36. The market for grades was firm 
atan advance, No. 2 red selling at 861¢@8614 
No. 3 do 8134 @825s, No. 477% @79, rejected 67@ 
68, No. 2 Mediterranean 386 bid, No. 3do 81 bid. 
Samples in large supply but market slow on 
account of poor quality, fancy dry sold at 87 
for soft and 88 for hard, 

CORN—Received into elevators during week 
136,075 bu; withdrawn 77,569 bu. The strength 
and weakness show in wheat influenced this 
market to greater or less extent, and the 
closing day the market advanced through 
sympathy, and rates ruled 4%@c up, July 
had 47% bid, Aug. selling at 48'4@48 1-2, Sept. 
49',@495¢, Oct. 48@48%¢, November bid 421-2, 
and May 41%. Cash gradescontinued dull as 
there was little inquiry and offerings small. 
Order buyers took about v1l that was sold, 
paying higher prices for No. 2 mixed and re- 
jected, but lower for white mixed, No. 2 mix- 
ed 48%, No.2 white do 59@60, rejected 46@57 
bid, and no grade 42@43 1-2. 

FLOUR-This market has been generally quiet 
with some few but not very marked changes 
in values. Old flour has given place to new, 
the receipts being very largely made up of 
the latter, and trading being confined to the 
best grades. Quotations are entirely for new, 
old being held 10 to 20c higher. We quote: 
Superfine and x nominal, xx $260@2 70, xxx 
$2 90@3 05, family $3 15@3 35, choice $4@4 20, 
fancy $4 40@4 45, extra do $4 55@4 80, patents 
$5 30@5 60. 
LIVE POULTRY—Chickens steady. with 
light offerings and a fair inquiry for choice 
stock; small young not wanted. Ducks 
scarce but dull. Sales: Old chickens—Cocks 
$2 50, mixed $2 75@3, hens $3 25; young—smail 
$1 25, medium $1 50@1 75, good to choice $2@ 
2 25, fancy large $2 50; young ducks $2 to $2 50. 
GAME—In light request and steady. We 
quote: Woodcock #4; wood duck $2; snipe 
2 

VEALS—Unchanged. Choice milk-fed at 8 
@8¢, fair to good do 7@c, heretics and poor 
thin 5@6c, 
LAMBS—Dull, at range of $1 50 to $2 50 w 
head. 
DRIED FRUIT—Quiet; nominal in price. 
Peaches at from 5c to 6c, latter for prime 
halves, and apples at tc to 5c; wormy, etc., 
less. 
HAY—Very little coming in, owing tothe 
wet weath r. Demand very light, however, 
and the little sold wentat steady rates. Sales: 
E. trk—2 cars prime to choice mixed in ware- 
house at $8 50@10,2 do on trk at $9,1 choice 
clover: mixed at $11 50; this side—2 cars clover- 
mixed at $11, 1 car new prairie at $11 50,3 choice 
do at $12. 
BUTTER—Trade continues light,quotations 
unchanged, yet the feeling was strengthening 
and tending up on choice grades of both 
creamery and dairy. No improvement to 
market for inferior lots--medium, dairy and 
off creamery in plentiful supply and very dull, 
Other stock quiet. We quote: Creamery— 
Fancy 20¢c, fairand gathered cream 17@18c, 
overheated less. Dairy—Choice 13@1l4c, fancy 
selections 15@l6c, falling-off stock (heated, 
light colored or streaked , milky, soft or oily, 
etc.) at 74 @9, low54@6c. Lotsin pails, and 
country, at from 4c to ldc. Grease butter 3% 
@4c. Sales: 10 tups low at 11, 10 creamery 
at lic. 
ELGIN, IL, July 28.—Butter took a sudden 
jump to-day, owing toincreased Eastern de- 
mand for fancy creameries; 21@22}{c. was 
paid on the board of trade. Bulkof sales at 
22c ; 218, 220 pounds reported sold; and 8,748 
boxes cheese, part skim, brought 5@5c. 
The price of buttex can hardly be held. 





in this market came | 





CHEESE—Full cream at 7c for fair to 9c for 
choice, latter firm ; prime part skim 5c, infer- 
for do 2¢ to 4c. 

EGGS—Received 488 pkgs. excessive 
supply, light demand and easy. Current re- 

| ceipts of fresh at 8;@9e in lots, candied at 
10 1-2c; no price quotable on stale, partially 
| damaged, etc, 

GRASS SEEDS—Offerings light: no demand 
apparently. Prices nominal. German millet 
| 50@‘5; poorer do 2c for low to 40c for fair; 
Hungarian 40@‘0c; common millet 35@45c; 
red-top 30@40c; timothy #1 15 to $130; clover 
$5@5 30; timothy for August delivery nominal 
j at $ 


In 





32 de. 


CASTOR BEANS—Declining, nominally. 
Only $2 bid for prime. 
FLAXSEED—Lower and drooping. Sales: 2 


cars late Saturday on p.t.,2 cars and 47 sks 
vesterday at $1 32; at close best bid was 
$1 30; Augnus* salabie at $1 25, 

HEMP SEED—Steady but quiet atj$l 85@2. 

NEW APPLE*—Quiet; boxed fruit dull and 
lower. We quote good to choice in bbls at 
$2 50 to $3 50: bexes at 25@35c per y-bu box for 
green, 45@50c for choice red. Home-grown 
selling loose from wagons at $1 50 to $3 per bbl 
measure. Sales: 12 bbls green at $275 

PEACHES—Prices stronger on choice to 
fancy fruit, ef which the supply was In- 
adequate in demand; but poor to fair move 
slowly at unchanged figures, Sales at 50@60c 
¥ ‘s-bu box for poor, 75@$1 for fair to good, 
2125for choice; some strictly fancy Texas 
Crawford and China cling sold at $1 50@1 75. 

PLUMS—In liberal receipt and weaker in 
price; consigned lots wild goose selling at 
$125 ¥ 6-gal. case and 50@6(c ¥w %-bu box 
Chickasaw at 75c ¥ case and 25c ¥ box. Home- 
grewn loose from wagons 75c ¥ bu for Chick- 
asaw, $2 for wild goose. 

GRAPES—Lower; offerings usually poor tn 
quality, Sales at 75@90c ¥ -bu box, $2 @2 50 
¥ 6-gal. case. 

PEARS—Choice Bartlett salable at $1 50 ¥ 
-bu box; other vurities ra: from 50¢ to 
$1 25 according to quality. Home-grown 
(mainly common varities) sell from $175 to 
$2 25 ¥ bu loose. 

WATERMELONS—Weaker in price on in- 
creased supplies—several cars in to-day. 
We quote: Choice large Georgia at $25 ¥ 100, 
Phinney and other small varieties $15@1s. 

CANTALOUPES—Lower; receipts large, 
exceeding the demand. Sales mainly at $1 
¥ crate for choice—but a great deal unsold. 

WOOL—A very healthy feeding pervading 
the market; but movement continues very 
small. We quote: Tub-washed—choice at 
29¢e, fair 27c, low 25c; unwashed—medium at 
20@20c, fair do 18% @19¢e, clear combing 20c, 
fair do 19c, low and coarse medium or comb- 
ing at 14@l5c, light bright fine at 16@19¢, dark 
and heavy do 14@15c; Kansas—clear medium 
at b@léc, light fine 14@i4¥c, heavy do at 12@ 
13c, low and coarse at 8@l0c; Texas at from 
13c to 20e; burry, black and cotted W@lic ¥ 
t® less; tare on sacks 3% tbs; dealers allow 25c 
for new sacks and lic for old sacks. Sales: 6 
sks Kas. part burry at 12c, small lot hard bur- 
ry at 124c,9sks Kansas at lic,4 do at lic,8 
do choice at 16c; 5 mixed at 18%c; 5 do at 17e, 
9 LL. clear comb. and med. at 20c,3 do 19e, 1 
car Kas. on p.t.; 6 and 4 and 2 sks choice tub 
at 29c. 


Walter Brown & Co.’s Boston Report 

There has been rather more doing in the 
wool market during the past week, and the 
sales foot 4 a larger amount than for some 
time past, the aggregate being over 5,000,000 
ts. More than half of this amount, however, 
was of foreign carpet ¥ eols, leaving the sales 
of domestic of all kinds about 2,400,000 Ibs. 
Prices, however, do not show any improve- 
ment and the transactions have mostly been 
the result of sellers meeting the views of 
buyers, principally on Texas, Southern and 
unwashed wools. 

The money market shows a slightly easier 
tone within the past few days, and undoubt- 
edly has some influence upon buyers, induc- 
ing them to operate more freely; should the 
banks become more liberalin their loans, it 
is probable that manufacturers will show 4# 
disposition to purchase selections from the 
assortment of wools now offering in larger 
amounts than has been noticeable during the 
past few weeks. 

The receipts of wool upon the market since 
the first o 
than ever before during the same period, 
and have taxed the facilities of commission 
houses to the utmost, to remove them from 
the railroads and provide storage. The late- 
ness of the movementin TeXxasthis spring 
has brought the wools from that state upon 
the market at the same time that the western 
clip is arriving, and it has seldom been the 
case, that so much wool has been offered in 
Boston at one time. With such a large stock 
on hand it is not probable that any improve- 


ment in values can be established during the 
next. At the same time offers fave 
been made within the past few 
days by manufacturers, for large lines 
of the staple, and sufficient wool has 


been taken by consumers to justify the opin- 
fon that prices are not likely to be any lower. 


WASHED FLEECES.—Transactions have been 
only moderate. Offers have been freely made 
on the lower side of quotations, but holders 
are alittle slow to accept them, except in 
special cases where cash settlements are the 
inducement, as manufacturers’ credits are 


in the best standing can secure wool on time, 


SEEDS. 


Prices of Prepared Seeds supplied by Chas. 
E. Prunty, 7 South Main Street. 
St. Louis, July 30, 1884. 
Cash with order 
RED WHEATS. 
Bearded or velvet chaff......60 Ibs 
AMBER WHEATS, 
Pulte OF GOTMARsseccccccssc0sG0 | wecoee 15 
WHITE WHEAT. 


Net cash prices. 


cooeee$ 1 9 





Tappahannock or Diehl......60 “ ...... 120 
BRYO cove coccccccce cocccccocces OO ** 15 
Barley ...c.ccccccocecs 000 f8 * 85 
Oats, Rust-proof....... coon =* 65 
Red Clover.......-++. oee 00 * 6 00 
TIMOthY ...ccccccccccccccccccs 43 “* 1 45 
Orchard Grass.... ... 4 “ 175 
Red Top or Herdsgras3.......14 “ 50 
Blue Grags.... scocccecccccses-1f * 150 














KITONEY-WCRT 
THE SURE CURE 


FOR 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY. 


“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy 
Iever used.” Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


“Kidney-Wort is always re. 
‘k, So. Hero. 














IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 
it has cured where all else had failed. Itis mild, 
but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS ACTION, but 
harmless in all cases. 


ta It cleanses the Blood and Strengthens and 

gives New Life to all the important organs of 

the body. The natural of the Kidneys is 

restored. The Liver is cleansed of all dis ase, 

Bowels move freely and healti. lly. 

the worst discases are era‘ ated 
—— 2 

PRICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DEUGGISTS. 

Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO. Burlington Vt. 








—— 
a [a 

These Cutters are GUARANTEED to be the 
Best in the World. Any one wishing to buy 
a Cutter is at liberty to try one of ours, in 
competition with any other make inthe world 
before buying, and if it does not prove to be 
superior in every way, it may be returned, 
We guarantee perfect satisfaction or no sale. 
Send for our Illustrated Circular before you 
buy a Cutter. E. W. ROSS & CO., Fulton, N.Y. 

N. B.—Our new and valuable book en Ensi- 
lege and Silos is now reudy, and will be sent 
FREE on application. 








Mention the Rural World. 


July have been probably larger | 


now very closely scrutinized and only those | 


SKIN HUMORS 


CAN BE CURED BY 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 15, 1883. 

Mr. C. N. Crrrrenton—Dear Sir: For nearly 
fourteen years I have been troubied with Salt 
Kheum., I have spent nearly a small fortune for 
doctors and medicine, but with only temporary 
relief. I commenced using your “GLENN'S SU 
PHUR SOAP” nearly two 
b s 


Je. 








For Animal or Steam Power. 
Steel Shafts and Brass Boxes. J 








kin complaint. Yours pectfully, 
M. H. MORRIS, Lick House, San Francisco, Cal. 
All Drugglists Sell Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 
German Corn Remover Kills Corns and Bunions. 


Advertising Cheats! 11 


“It has become so common to begin an ar 
ticle, in an elegant, interesting style. 

“Then run it into some advertisement that 
we avoid all such. 

“And simpiy call attention to the merits 
of Hop Bitters in as plain, honest terms as 
possible. 

“To induce people 

“To give them one trial, which so proves 
their value thatthey will never use anything 
else.” 

“THE REMEDY so favorably noticed in ail 
the papers. 

Religious and secular, is 

“Having a large sale, and is supplanting all 
other medicines, 

“There is no denying the virtues of the Hop 
plant, and the proprietors of Hop Bitters have 
shown great shrewdness and ability * * * 

“In compounding a medicine whose virtues 
are so palpable to every one’s observation.” 

Did She Die? 3 

“No! 

“She lingered and suffered along, pining 
away all the time for years.” 

“The doctors doing her no good ;” 

“And at last was cured by this Yop Bitters 
the papers say so much about.” 

“Indeed! Indeed!” 

“How thankful we should be for that medi- 
cine.” 

A Daughter’s Misery. 

“Eleven years our daughter suffered on a 
bed of misery. 

“From a complication of kidney, liver, 
rheumatic trouble and Nervous debility. 

“Under the care of the best physicians, 

“Who gave her disease various names, 

“But no relief. 

“And now she is restored to us in good 
health by as simple a remedy as Hop Bitters, 
that we had shunned for years before using 
it.—THE PARENTS. 


Father is Getting Well. 


“My daughters say: 

“How much better father is since 
Hop Bitters.” 

“He is getting well after his long suffering 
from a disease declared incurable.” 

“And we are so glad that he used your Bit- 
ters.”—A LADY OF UTICA, N. Y. 


he used 


4@- None genuine without a bunch of green 
Hops on the white label. Shun all the vile, 
poisonous stuff with “Hop” or “Hops in their 
name, 





&. €. &. 
Keen Kane Kutter. 









cutting sugar and sorgo 
cane. 

Is used on the planta- 
tions of Louisiana and 
Cuba, 

Ithas a crook on the 
-\back of the knife for 
stripping the cane before 
it is cut. 
| Every sorgo grower 
— |who has seen the knife 
jsays it is just what is 
| wanted. 

Those who cut the cane 
¥ 
| 
4 


ter, and with less exer- 
tion than by using any 
other knife. 

It is made of solid cast 
steel and is full polished, 
is light and strong, and 
#/ measures twenty inches 
See. from end of blade to end 


mae, With these knives can 
y, save time, do the job bet- 
ce) 


1°) 





of handle. 

Is offered as a premium only on the 
RuRAL WoRtbD. 

And will be sent free (exclusive of ex- 
press charges) to all who will send us 
two yearly subscribers to the RURAL 
WORLD. 

Remember, the price for the RuRAL 
WoRLD is one dollar and fifty cents per 
year each subscription. 





Sorghum Sirup Filter. 


Tal 





For rapidly clarifying the juice of 
sorghum. 

And making light colored sirup a cer- 
tainty. 

The smallest Filter will clarify a barrel 
of juice perfectly in a minutes. 

very Filter guarant&d to do as 

claimed. Address, O. F. BOOMER. 
47 Brooklyn Ave., Boston, Mass. 


“SORGHUM SUGAR MAKERS 


AND BREWERS. 
BONNABEL’S 


Bi-Sulphite of Lime, 


Established in 1851. 


Constantly used by all SUGAR MAKERS in 
Louisiana, and by BREWERS all over the 
cc untry. Send for circulars. My article can 
always be obtained from Messrs. C. Ehlermann 
& Co., 22d Street and Scott Ave., St. Louis, and 
Coolidge & Marcus, 241 Water street, New York. 

; H. BONNABEL, 
Box 3197. 


THE ACME MOWERS 


7AIS D— 


Combined Mowers & Droppers 


Are Guaranteed the Best Goods in the Mar- 
ket. Will do 








PERFECT WORK ON ANY GROUND WHERE 
A TEAM CAN TRAVEL. 


Are sent to any part of the country at Bot- 
tom Prices. Send for circulars and prices. 





A. J. CHILD, 209 Market St., St. Louis’ 


Made especiaily for | 





EVAPORATORS and CHILLED PLOWS. 


Chattanooga Plow Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Moline Plow, Co., St. I 
Mention this paper. 


STAR CANEIMILL. 


The only Double Milll 
made in theWest. Twenty 
different styles and sizes 
suited to every capacity 
from one-third of an acre 
to thirty-five acres per 
Gey, prices ranging from 


Stubbs’ Evaporator. 


fi I. A. Hedges, after testing 
it with others,says itis the 
best Evaporater made. It took the only pre- 
mium awarded for work done at the St. Louis 
Fair in 1882. 

a—@FullS stock of SUGAR-MAKERS’ SUP- 
PLIES. Send for Circulars to 

J. A. FIEL °-CO, 


Eighth & Howard Sts., St. Lonis, Mo, 


> 30 


souls. 












Bighty Sizes, for Hand, 

| Steam and Water Power. 
e Best. The Cheapest 
Thousands hout 









Capacity one acre per day 

Cheapest in the world. 

Address, WM. W. SNELL, 
Rushford, Minn. 


Cane Mills 


For Sale--Cheap. 


1 Sugar Mtli—for manufacturing Sorghum 
Syrup—with Engine and boiler, 1 Plantation 
Mill, Evaporators, Pumps. &c., in complete 
working order. Willsell all together or separ- 
ately. Will sell cheap for CASH to close an 
estate. For full particulars enon, man 

, yTIS 


». D. OTIS, 
32 Lake St., Chicago, Ills, 











i 
D. 


rT] 
\ 





Also for Circulars of the 


SCIENTIFIC FRUIT 


EVAPORATOR, 
Cook’s Sorghum 


EVAPORATOR, 


AND THE 


Hubbard Apple Parer, 


Cc. H. STEWART, Agent, 


240 LAKE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILDIWvo Ts. 


Steam Evaporators 


EA TS THEM ALL. AUTOMATIC. '‘'FIN- 
ISHES, SKIMS AND ALL. 

; Send for circular,to WM. A. HERRING, 

South Allen Hillsdale Co., Mich. 


COOK’S _ EVAPORATOR! 


For making APPLE JELLY, 
Sorghum, Maple and Sugar. Circulars 
sent free. 


WHITENACK BORDINE & CO. TECUMSEH, MICH. 


PLUMMER | 


FRUIT EVAPORATOR 




















5 ee OVER 50 
| Nf Gold Medals 


Highest Awards 





including London 
Paris and Phila- 
delphia World’s 
Expositions. De- 
scriptive Illustra- 
ted CATALOGUES 
and full particu- 
lars mailed free, 
on application to 


H. M. HOFFMAN, 


ecretary Plu mmer Fruit Evaporator Co’y 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 








SORGHUM 
APORATORS 


—AND— 





hum Growers’ Guide” mailed 
PMAN & CO., Madison, Ind. 


The “So 


free. CH 





To Cane Growers. 


A rare chance for some one. Two Planta- 
tions, 680 and 297 acres respectively,5 and 3 
miles from Baton Rouge, La., good for either 
Northern or Southern Cane; Two cropsof the 
former each year from one planting, all above 
high water, good buildings, wells, cisterns, &. 
Several good Sugar Mills near both places. 
Will take Kansas land in exchange as part 
Por full ticul 

’ particulars 
" “habrese, Cc. D. VAWTER, 
Baton Rouge, La., 
JUDSON W ILLIAM 


Ox ttawa, Kansas 





CHATPANOOGAsS#¢ CANE MILLS 
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THE OLD WAY. 
Expense of Washwoman 
And Clothes Worn out onBoard. 


MISSOURI 


And does its work better t 


LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO DEALERS, 


Ladies governed by reason, not prejudice, will 
use it.—Bair¢ 

Steam is the most powerful cleansing agent and 
disinfectant known to man.—Watts. 

THE MISSOURI STEAM WASHER will be used uni- 
versally as soon as its merrits are discovered by the 
people.—Jas. Bennett. 

One hundred dollars would not buy my MISSOURI 
STEAM WASHER if I could not get another.—Mrs. 
Kate Ferris, Mexico. 

1 have used one of the MissouRI STEAM WaASH- 
ERs, and it will do all the inventor claims for it.— 
S. W. Hemp, Hemp Tinware Company, St. Louis. 





GAR MILLS 


The MISSOURI STEAM WASHER does all that you 
claim for it. The longer we use it the better we 
are pleased with it.—Mrs. J. F. Wagner, Martins- 
burg, Mo. 

Have used the MISSOURI STEAK WASHES for 
twelve months and regard the imvention as a domes- 
tic institution not seconed to the sewing machine. — 
Columbia, Mo.. Herald, 

J. WortTH, proprietor of the People’s Tea Store, 
1714 Franklin ave.,St. Louis, says: **The Mis- 
sSOURI STEAM WASHER Is an immense success, as it 
will wash a shirt clean without the sweat of the 
washboard .”’ 

I have been using the MISSOURI STEAM WASHER 
for tive months. and my little girl 14 years old, can 
do a large washing in a few hours without tiring 
ber in the least.—Mrs.Johnson,3111 Thomas street, 
st. Louis. 

I use the MIssouRI STEAM WASHER in my Laun- 
dry, and itis the only machine I have ever found, 
gfter trying many, that would do the work satisfac- 
tory.—W. Griffis, Gent’s Laundry, 1318 Market 
street, St. Louis. 

The MIssOURI STEAM WASHER has been in use in 
my family for seven months, and too much praise 
cannot be given it as a labor saving invention. Be- 
fore using the machine wash-day was the dread of 
the family, but now the children cry to do the wash- 
ing. asachild twelve years old can operate the 
machine.—Geo.J. Phelps, 2781 Sheridan ave‘, St. 

ouis. 


and we will send by Express charges prepaid. 


United States, Office and Factory, 300 N. 


Over FIVE THOUSAND Sold during the Last Six Months, 
Purchaser Enthusiastic in its Praise ! 


Absolutely no Wear or Tear on the Clothes. 


The Missouri Steam Washer is a small portable machine that can be used upon any fami- 
ly cook stove. Is made wholly of metal, hence is very durable. 
chine steam is passed through and through the solid linen, until 
from it, leaving the articles thoroughly cleansed and purified. 
tubes we are enabled to keep the clothes always in motion, 
freely, causing it to search out and eradicate every atom of dirt in them. 


READ WHAT THEY SAY OF IT AFTER HAVING USED IT. 


For Circulars, Terms, etc., Address JOHN 





} Save Washwoman Expense, 
} And Clothes Saved form Wear 


THE BEST WASHING MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 
STEAM 


SAVES TIME, LABOR AND CLOTHES 


WASHER 


han any other Washer made. 


RETAIL PRICE $10.00. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


and every 


By operation of the ma- 
all the dirt is removed 
By use of the perforated 
and steam forced through them 





After using the Missournl STEAM WASHER for 
over a year, Lam convinced that it will save more 
than its cost every year by not wearing out clothes. 
—Mrs. T. W. Stewart, Mexico. Mo. 

The Missouri STEAM WASHER has done all the 
washing in my laundry for the past twelve months, 
washing from 500 to 800 pieces a day, doing the 
work of from three to five washwomen,—Lewis 
Hord, prop. Central-Ringo Hotel, Mexico, Mo. 

The MissOURI STEAM WASHER is a treasure, and 
no house keeper should be without it. The wife of 
the editor of this paper has been using one of them 
for more than a year. and she would not sell it for 
$50 and do without.—Columbia Sentinel. 


The MissOURI STEAM WASHER will wash shirts, 
or any kind of clothing clean, without leaving 
a streak, and po wear on the clothes; and would 
not sell my machine for $50 if I could not replace it. 
—Mrs. Ross, 2808 Gamble st., St. Louis. 

I have been using the MIssoURI STEAM WASHER 
in my laundry foreight months. It washes clean 
with no wear on the clothes, and one person can do 
the work of three by hand. Mrs. Johnson, Ohio 
Laundry, 1528 Morgan st., St Louis. 

I have tried many washing machines in my laun- 
dry, but have never found one that would give the 
satisfaction the MISSOURI STEAM WASHER does. It 
will do all that is claimed for it, and no family 
can afford to be without one.—L. Cline, proprie- 
tor Parlor Lanndry, 816 Olive st., St. Louis. 

A Boelcken, Barber, Fourteenth and Chestnut 
sts., St. Louis, says: ‘*Every barber should have 
a MISSOURI STEAM WASHER by all means; finest 
thing on earth to wash towels, aprons. etc.; and 
goods washed in this machine will las @our times 
as long as when washed by hand. 

Atlast I have found in the Missourr STEAM 
WASHER one that will wash clean without wearing 
the clothes out or pull off the buttons. Every laun- 
dry should have one, as it will do all that it claims. 
—James Peterson, Silver Moon Laundry, 219 8. 
Twentieth, street, St. Louis. a 





az If there is no merchant or agent with the WASHER at your place, send Te | Dollars 






Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 





» STYLE No. 


Oy hey eae to ride as easy as any four-whee 
free from horse motion. Our patent con 
the vehicle, which not only relieves the ec: 


and all pronounced to be the 


L. B. JOHNS, 


only 


. 
——— MANUFACTU 





A Regular Side-bar Buggy on2 wheels 


perfect cart made. 


THE PERFECT ROAD CART. 


5. PRICE 855.00. 


» made with or without Top. This cart is 
led buggy; to run one-half lighter. It is entire- 


sists inthe manner the shafts are connected to 


urt fr  Sedibeady hanes 
the horse from the jar and jerk caused by the sone jerkey horse motion, but also relieves 


can also be adjusted to fit large or small horses. 


passing over rough roads, 
Over 1000 of these vehicles are 
Correspondence solicted. 


RED ONLY BY 


The shafts 
now in use, 





Fort Wayne, Ind.’ 
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TWO MACHINES 
IN ONE TOWN, 
IN SUCCESSFUL 


IN SFSTATES ,CANADA a 
UTHAMERICA, Aa 
CO. 


MACHINE Yale 


<a 
™ Rad 
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ness of Dr. J. A. Sherman’s Illustrated Pampt 
has treated and cured. These bogus likenesse 


press free of charge on receipt of fifty cents. 
Address, 


interested should look to this to avoid being victimized. 
above will be sent for ten cents, to any one asking for it. 
Dr. Sherman’s book, bound in cloth, with continued statements for the past 
Physicians, Merchats, Farmers and others who have been cured by his treatment, to 
with his pamphlet of copies of photograph like ; 


D 
Principal 


The citizens of St. Louis and vicinity are basely imposea upon by the publicati 
pamplilet of fraudulent likenesses of Rupture tenes ann after cure, made wp from the Uke 


uet of Photographic Likenesses of Patients he 
88 are personated by certain individuals. Those 
A circular giving proof cf the 





35 years, from 
ether 
nesses of cured patients, will be sent by éx- 
- J. A. SHERMAN, 
Office, 254 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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King fall 


[havea splendid crop of Ma 
or years. T 


This isa May wheat, selected 


pounds to the struck bushel, Itis very ha 
better than any other variety. 


Farmers, change your seed. 


on board at Troy Depot. 


SHED WHEAT. 


wheat, which I offer for seed at a low price.— 
he heads are a third longer than the old May, 


will yield a third more—say from 25 to 35 bushels per acre of beautiful heavy Amber wheat 
on moderate land, on good lands of course the yield will be heavier—it weighs from 61 to 64 


rdy, and stands severe winters as well, if not 


My Seed is Pure--No Rye, No Cheat. 
My wheat was cut and stacked without a drop of rain. 
Price, $1.25 per bushel, for 10 bushels or under—over 10 bushels $1.10, sacks included, free 
Refer to{Nor. J. Colman. 
THOS. HENSHALL, Troy, Doniphan County, Kansas, 





STEWART’S 
HEALING 
POWDER. 


BOLD BY HARNESS 
AND DRUG STORES 
Warranted to 
cure all open SORES 
on ANIMALS from any cause 









and TUMORS r- 

manently cured with - 
‘ out the kmife. Book 
& explaining our method 
* free. Address Drs. 
, McLarish & Wuege, 

15 West Fourth Street, Cincipnati, Ohio. | 

00D, loway and Saline Oos., Mo. Goodrail 


roads, schools and churches. No debts;low 
taxes. J. P. Clark & Son, Mexico, Mo. 





cheap homes tn Audrain, Boone, Cal 





TON BRO’S., General Agents’ for — 
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National St 
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